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that when the present Ministry was formed, a diffi- 
culty arose in connection with the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and that the appointment of the 
present Lord Chancellor was generally looked upon as 
temporary merely. Since his elevation, however, it is 
understood that his Lordship has not found the duties 
of his office so much more trying than his former 
functions, as had been anticipated; at any rate, there 
is no reason to believe that he has at present any in- 
tention whatever of resigning his post. While the 
law appointments were still sub judice, this Journal 
strongly advocated the claim of Lord Justice Brew- 
ster to the Chancellorship for reasons we then * 
gave, and which we have not seen any reason to re- 
tract; but we must, nevertheless, enter our protest 
against the practice, now apparently gaining strength, 
of “hunting a judge from the bench,” by false but 
reiterated rumours of his retirement—rumours whose 
falsity and object generally appear from the fact that 
the name of the successor desired to be benefitted is 
usually introduced, which could hardly be the case 
were the report a genuine one. In the present instance, 
moreover, however great Mr. Brewster’s claims may 
have been (and we do not desire to disparage them) 
last July, the case is materially altered since—first, by 
his actual appointment to a place of high honour and 
emolument, so that he is no longer “out in the cold;” 
and, secondly, by the fact that one of the law officers 
of the Government is in every way qualified to fill the 
vacancy should it occur. Mr. Brewster's claim to a 
judicial appointment was, in our opinion, higher in 
July last than that of any private member of the Irish 
bar; but it by no means follows (nor do we think) 
that the desire of his friends for his position ought to 
be suffered (in case of a vacancy in the Chancellorship) 
to outweigh the unquestionable claim of the Solicitor- 
General. 


PARLIAMENT will meet on Tuesday, the 5th of Febru- 


ary, for the dispatch of business. 


WE REGRET TO ANNOUNCE the death of the Hon. 
_Anthony John Ashley, which took place on the lst in- 
stant. Mr. Ashley was the fourth son of. the late, and 
brother of the present, Earl of Shaftesbury ; he was born 
on the 21st December, 1808, and called to the bar in 
Trinity Term 1836, by the Hon. Society of the Inner 
Temple. Mr. Ashley had considerable practice as a con- 
veyancer, and some businessas an equity draftsman, though 
he appeared but seldom in court. 





RAILWAY INSOLVENCY.—V. 

On the very threshold of any discussion respecting the 
Legislative remedies to be applied to insolvent companies, 
we are met by the question whether they should be 
special or general, or, in other words, whether Parlia- 
ment ought to consider the subject asa whole without 
reference, except by way of example and illustration, to 
any particular company now insolvent; or ought to 
legislate for each particular case of insolvency according 
to its special circumstances, Lord Redesdale, whose in- 
fluence in his guasi-judicial position will scarcely be in- 
creased by his appearance in the public journals as an 
advocate of a particular scheme, is strong against special 
legislation, and he, doubtless, represents the views of 
many well entitled to express an opinion on such a sub- 
ject. We entirely agree in all that has been said on the 
advantages of general, and the disadvantages of special, 
legislation; but in our judgment Lord Redesdale and 
those whom he represents, when they argue against 
special remedies for existing difficulties, ignore their 
own principles, or rather attempt to apply them to facts 
and circumstances with which they have nothing to do. 

It is right and desirable that Parliament should at 
once address itself to the question how insolvent rail- 
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way companies are to be dealt with, and how their Pro- 
perty is to be administered for the benefit of the share. 
holders, creditors, and the public, and that it should go 
this after such an examination of past events, and with 
such regard to other legislative provisions for the 
(of which more hereafter), as will enable it to pass an 
Act applicable to all cases of insolvency, whether of 
railway, harbour, canal, or other companies of a similar 
character. It is of importance that this should not be 
done hastily, and that the subject should be fully inquired 
into by a committee composed of men versed in guch 
matters, or a commision appointed for the purpose, The 
insolvency of railway and such other companies as wa 
have above alluded to, has never been contemplated 
the Legislature, and the subject is too vast and impor. 
tant to be disposed of without serious and minute con. 
sideration. We have not forgotten that the winding upot 
a railway company has not always been altogether im. 
possible, and that railway companies alone are excluded 
from the operation of the Companies’ Act, 1862; but 
the accuracy of the statement just made is not thereby 
affected. 

It has ever been considered doubtful whether railway 
companies were within the now repealed Act of 7 & 8 
Vict. c. 111, while that of 18 & 14 Vict. c. 83, which ig 
still in force, only applies to abandoned railway com- 
panies whose undertakings were authorized by Acta 
passed before the 14th August, 1850. As to the other 
companies alluded to they may no doubt be wound up 
under the Act of 1862, but it is obvious that in many 
respects they occupy a position precisely similar to that 
of railway companies, especially in being incorporated 
and armed with compulsory powers to purchase lands, 
levy tolls, and so forth for the benefit of the public, and 
we venture to predict that the difficulties of satisfactorily 
winding up such a Company under the existing law; will 
be, if they have not already been, found insuperable. 

All these companies agree in one particular point to 
which we have already alluded, namely, in the advantage 
supposed to be derived therefrom to the publio, and the 
powers for that purpose conferred on them, and in this 
they differ from all other joint-stock companies, however 
constituted. They ought therefore to be considered in a 
separate class. 

The subject then being new, and railway companies 
which we take as an example of the class, notwithstand- 
ing the advantages, and perhaps by reason of the ex- 
travagant exercise of the powers conferred by the 
legislature in having become insolvent, does it accord with 
the true principles of legislation to say that no special 
remedy shall be provided, but that such companies must, in 
their insolvency, be governed by a law to be enacted with 
express reference to companies, either not yet in existence 
or as yet solvent, and to the greater or less restrictions 
with which Parliament will fetter them. It must be 
borne in mind, too, that Parliament itself is not alto 
gether blameless in the matter of railway insolvency. 
Many of the unfortunate incidents of railway history are 
traceable to the facility with which Parliament has been 
induced te authorise undertakings, and confer the powers 
necessary thereto, in cases where experience has proved, 
and a tribunal governed by different rules, and acting on 
different principles, might have anticipated that they 
were either wholly unnecessary or could not be carried 
out for the estimated expenditure, It‘is bad enough to 

“resort to ex post facto legislation at all, but.it would he #8 
unjust to ignore the special circumstances of any given 
insolvent railway company, as it would be to enact that 
all wills and settlements—existing as well as future— 
shall be deemed to contain some particular clause, against 
the results of which testators and settlors have hitherto 
had no opportunity of providing. 

We do not propose now to discuss the special circum 
stances of any particular railway company, or the merits 
of any scheme devised to meet its difficulties, but, by way 
of illustration of what we have said above, take the case 





of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, ané 
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the bill which the directors have just submitted to Parlia- 
ment, The insolvency of that company is mainly, if 
not altogether, due to the extravagance which we spoke 
of in the first article of this series, and that extravagance 
has been in a great measure occasioned by the powers 
conferred on it by the Legislature. If ever a company 
deserved a special Act to meet its own peculiar difficulties, 
here is the one. The Directors’ Bill may perhaps inter- 
fere too much with vested interests, or it may offend too 
much against settled principles of legislation, and, if so, 
it must be either rejected or modified; but if, either with 
or without amendment, it proves on examination to be 
the best attainable method of extricating the creditors 
and shareholders from the difficult position in which they 
are now placed, and at the same time of preserving an 

t undertaking to the public, then, by all means, 
FY ‘it pass intolaw. It need not and ought not tobe, a 
ent for other legislation of alike character, except 
of course, in the case of any other railway company now 
insolvent, but that is only a reason for at once passing 
a general Act rendering special Legislation henceforth 
unnecessary, and is none for excluding a special Act to 
remedy evils for which no general provisions have yet 
been devised. Special Acts, be it observed, will not be 
without their value in the discussion of general legisla- 
tion. They will serve to indicate the evils to be avoided, 
and to suggest the means of avoiding them. 

Concluding then that for such railway companies as 
have become insolvent under the existing law, special 
remedies adapted to their peculiar circumstances must 
be devised, let us proceed to inquire what are the prin- 
ciples on which general legislation for the future, 
should be based, and which should so far as possible be 
incorporated, even in special provisions for actually 
existing cases. In the first place, whose interests are 
to be consulted ? In all bankruptcy legislation some 
regard has been shown towardsthe bankrupt himself, and 
more particularly when his misfortunes have been 
induced by external circumstances, or the conduct of 
others rather than by any fault of hisown. Is there any 
reason why a like regard should not be shown, we will 
not say to an insolvent railway company, but to the 
shareholders composing it ? Have they not rather a far 
greater claim to consideration? It is true that the 
shareholders as an incorporated body are in the position 
of debtors, but to press this, so as to make the individual 
corporators exclusively suffer, for the benefit of the 
debenture and other creditors, is to convert a legal prin- 
ciple into a legal fiction unworthy of statemen, and of 
the more extended and more liberal views by which 
modern legislation is supposed to be guided. 

We do not wish to appeal to compassion by suggesting 
the numerous cases in which persons in poor circum- 
stances have invested their means of livelihood in rail- 
way shares. Take rather the case of an investment made 
in the ordinary course of business by anyone who having 
money enough at his disposal wishes like his neighbours 
to secure a good rate of interest. Is there anything in 
the position of such an one at all similar to that of a 
partner in a mercantile firm ? Is it not rather similar to 
that of the man who invests his money on a railway de- 
benture, and in fact is not the only difference between the 
two, this, that one is content with a low rate of interest, 
in consideration of what he believes to be certainty of 
payment, while the other runs some risk to secure a 
higher rate ? It may be thought a novel suggestion, but 
we do not hesitate to say that the shareholders in an 
insolvent railway company, are entitled to nearly if not 
quite as much consideration as those who have lent it 

money on interest, or supplied it with land or goods. 

It may well be that those shareholders, who by the con- 
stitution of the company, or by the provisions of the 
special Acts by which it is governed, have been intrusted 
with the exercise of its powers, and are responsible for 

its {misfortunes, ought to be excluded from the rule, or 

haply even ought to be made personally liable for some 

Proportion of the company’s debts. We are not speaking 





of them but only of those who, having invested their 
money, have taken. no part in the government of the 
company, and we cannot but think that the argumenta 
which induced the Legislature to relieve from partnership 
liabilities, those who have advanced money to trading 
firms (see the Act to Amend the Law of Partnership, 28 & 
29 Vict. c. 86,) may well be extended in favour of investors 
in railway shares, even so far as not to postpone them 
to all other creditors. . 

We have then arrived.at two guiding principles, in 
addition to the all-important one to which we have so 
often referred, namely, the preservation for the benefit 
of the public of what was called into existence for that 
express purpose. They are, first, that present insol- 
vencies are to be specially provided for, and future insol- 
vencies alone governed by a general law ; and, secondly, 
that in administrations of insolvent railway cffects, as 
well present as future, ‘the shareholders as well as the 
creditors are to be regarded and protected. Other prin- 
ciples we shall discuss in our next article, 





THE EXTRADITION OF LAMIRANDE* 


He who would desire to laud the administration of 
justice in this land, to speak pleasant things of the 
energy and vigour of the bench in carrying out laws and 
treaties with the purpose of doing substantial justice, or 
who would fain dwell with well buttered phrase on the 
manly and upright firmness of public officers in keeping 
within the limits of their duty, he, we say, who would 
like to speak or write after this fashion, had better avoid 
the subject of extradition, and our extradition cases. 
Some fatality hangs over them, some blunder besets 
them, some suspicion of crooked dealings ever attends 
them. The most recent case, that of Lamirande, only 
furnishes another unfortunate example. Wesee a man 
carried from our shores who in the opinion, be it right 
or wrong, of the judges of our highest Court, is innocent 
of the crime imputed to him. As far as the individual 
is concerned, for aught we know, there may be no room 
for sympathy or commiseration. Unfaithful to the trust 
reposed in him, fearing to face a jury of his countrymen, 
betaking himself beyond the seas, and, in the first 
instance, successfully evading his captors, he is probably 
as great a culprit as any poor rogue who is really and 
truly guilty of forgery as defined by our law. But we 
did not expect to see a counsel learned in the law, and 
holding high office, attempting to divert attention from 
the true issue by representations of the worthlessness of 
the individual, or forgetting that an innocent man may 
to-morrow be the victim of some hasty and high-handed 
proceeding, which would seek shelter behind the prece- 
dent of Lamirande’s case, if such precedent were per- 
mitted by the silence and apathy of the public. 

But one practical result seems likely to flow from the 
unfortunate occurrences of the past few weeks. The 
privilege of the great writ is to be carefully guarded 
now, when the fair fame of thecountry has been tarnished, 
and when American citizens amongst us talk of placing 
themselves under the consular flag for protection. 
Henceforth, some (not all) of our judges have stated, the 
writ of habeas corpus is to issue immediately, and the 
prisoner is thus to be brought before the Court. 

Asa record of a case of no little importance it may be 
interesting that the facts should be stated, and we accor- 
dingly avail ourselves of the statement drawn up by Mr. 
Justice Drummond, read by him in chambers on Tuesday, 
the 28th of August, and subsequently forwarded to his 
Excellency the Governor General. We also append a 
letter written to the Montreal Gazette, by Mr. Ramsay, 
stating the case from an opposite point of view, for the 
satisfaction of those who may think the judge’s narrative 
too highly coloured.t 

* _— on Canada _— Journal. : sana 

e letter in question seems to us so grossly scurrilous 
at inent (in the sense) that state hardly have 
thought fit to insert it, we not hesitated to mutilate in any 
manner our contemporary’s article.—Ep. S. J. 
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The statement of Mr. Justice Drummond is as 
follows :— 

“On the 26th July last a document under the signa- 
ture of his Excellency the Governor General, purporting 
to be a warrant for the extradition of the petitioner, 
issued under the authority vested in his Excellency by 
the provisions of the statute passed by the Legislature of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
the sixth and seventh years of her Majesty’s reign, 
intituled ‘An Act to give effect to a convention between 
her Majesty and the King of the French for the appre- 
hension of certain offenders,’ setting forth that the said 
petitioner stood accused of the crime of ‘forgery by 
having, in his capucity of cashier of the Bank of France at 
Poitiers, made false entries in the books of the said bank, 
and thereby defrauded the said bank of the sum of seven 
hundred thousand francs ;’ that a requisition had been 
made to his Excellency by the Consul-General of France 
in the Province of British North America, to issue his 
warrant for the arrest of the said prisoner, and requiring 
all the justices of the peace and other magistrates and 
officers of justice within their several jurisdictions, to 
aid in apprehending the petitioner and committing him 
to jail. 

Under this document the prisoner was arrested, and 
after examination before William H. Brehaut, Esq., 
police magistrate and justice of the peace, was fully 
committed to the common jail of this district on the 22nd 
day of the current month of August. 

On the following day, between the hour of 11 and 12 
o’clock in the forenoon, notice was given in due form by 
the prisoner’s counsel to the counsel charged with the 
criminal prosecutions in this district, that he (the counsel 
for the prisoner) would present a petition to one of the 
judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench, who might be 
present in chambers at one o’clock in the afternoon of 
the following day (the 24th), praying for a writ of 
habeas corpus and the discharge of the prisoner. 

At the time appointed this petition was submitted to 


me. 

Mr. J. Doutre appeared for the petitioner, Mr. T. K. 
Ramsay for the Crown, and Mr. Pominville for the 
private prosecutor. 

A preliminary objection, raised on the ground of in- 
snfficient notice, was overruled, a manner so lucid, that 
I soon convinced myself, after perusing the statute cited 
in the warrant of extradition, that the warrant itself— 
the pretended warrant of arrest alleged to have been 
issued in France—arrét de renvoi—and all the proceed- 
ings taken with a view to obtain the extradition of 
the petitioner, were unauthorised by the above cited 
statute, illegal, null, and void, and that the petitioner 
was, therefore, entitled to his discharge from imprison- 
ment. 

But as Mr. Pominville, whom I supposed to be acting 
as counsel for the Bank of France, wished to be heard, I 
adjourned the discussion of the case until the following 
morning. I would have issued the writ before adjourn- 
ing, had the counsel for the prisoner insisted upon it. 
But that gentleman was no doubt lulled into a sense of 
false security, by theindignation displayed by the counsel 
for the Crown, when Mr. Doutre signified to me his 
apprehension that a coup de main was in contemplation 
to carry off the petitioner before his case had been 
decided. 

On the following morning, Saturday, the 25th of this 
month I ordered the issuing of a writ of habeas corpus 
to bring the petitioner before me with a view to his 
immediate discharge. 

My determination to discharge him was founded upon 
the reasons following. 

ist. Because it is provided by the first section of the 
Act of the British Parliament to give effect to a conven- 
tion between her Majesty and the King of the French, 
for the apprehension of certain offenders (6 & 7 Vict. 
ch. 75), that every requisition to deliver up to justice any 
fugitive accused of any of the crimes enumerated in the 





said Act, shall be made by an ambassador of the Govern. 
ment of France, or by an accredited diplomatic agent ; 
whereas the requisition made to deliver up the petitioner 
to justice has been made by Abel Frederic G, 
Consul-General of France in the provinces of British 
North America, who is neither an ambassador of the 
Government of France, nor an accredited diplomatis 
agent of that Government, according to his own ayowal 
upon oath, 

2ndly. Because by the 3rd section of the said 
it is provided that no justice of the peace, or any other 
person, shall issue his warrant for any such supposed 
offender until it shall have been proved to him, upon 
oath or affidavit, that the person applying for such war. 
rant is the bearer of a warrant of arrest, or other 
equivalent judicial document, issued by a judge or com. 
petent magistrate in France, authenticated in such 
manner as would justify the arrest of the supposed 
offender in France upon the same charge, or unless it 
shall appear to him that the act charged against the sup. 
posed offender is clearly set forth in such warrant of 
arrest or other judicial document; whereas the justice of 
the peace who issued his warrant against the petitioner, 
issued the same,without having any such proof before 
him, as well as before me, in lieu of such warrant of 
arrest or other equivalent judicial documents, being a 
paper writing alleged to be a translation into English 
of a French document, made by some unknown and 
unauthorised person in the office of the counsel for the 
prosecutor at New York, and bearing no authenticity 
whatever. 

3rd. Because, supposing the said document purporting 
to be a translation of an acte d’accusation or indictment, 
accompanied by a pretended warrant for arrest and de- 
signated as an arrét de renvoi, to be authentic, it does 
not contain the designation of any crime comprised in 
the number.of various crimes, for or by reason of the 
alleged commission of which any fugitive can be extta- 
dited under the said statute. 

4th. Because by the first section of the said Act it is 
provided that no justice of the peace shall commit any 
person accused of any crimes mentioned in the said Act 
(to wit murder, attempt to commit murder, forgery, and 
fraudulent bankruptcy) unless upon such evidence as ac- 
cording to the laws of that part of her Majesty’s domi- 
nions in which the supposed offender shall be found, 
would justify the apprehension and committal for trial 
of the person so accused, if the crime of which he shall 
be accused had been there committed. 

Whereas the evidence produced against the petitioner 
upon the accusation of forgery brought against him be- 
fore the committing magistrate, would not have justified 
him in apprehending or committing the petitioner for 
the crime of forgery had the acts charged against him 
been committed in that part of her Majesty’s dominions 
where the petitioner was found, to wit, in Lower Canada. 

5th. Because the said warrant for the extradition of 
the petitioner, as well as the warrant for his apprehen- 
sion, does not charge him with the commission of any 
of the crimes for which a warrant of extradition can be 
issued under the said statute; inasmuch as in both of the 
said warrants the alleged offence is charged against the 
petitioner as ‘forgery by having, in the capacity of 
cashier of the branch of the Bank of France at Poitiers, 
made false entries in the books of the benk. and thereby 
defrauded the said bank of the sum of seven hundred 
thousand frances.’ 

Whereas the said offence as thus designated does not 
constitute the crime of forgery according to the laws of 
England and Lower Canada; for, to use the wordsof 
Judge Blackburn, when he pronounced judgment con- 
currently with Chief Justice Cockburn and Judge Shee, 
in a case analogous to this (Hw parte Charles Windsor, 
Court of Queen’s Bench, May, 1865), ‘forgery is the 
false making of an instrument purporting to be that 
which it is not. It is not the making of an instrument 
purporting to be that which it is. It is not the making 
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of an instrument which purports to be what it really is, 
‘put which contains false statements. Telling a lie does 
not become a forgery because it is reduced to writing.’ 

“The gaoler’s return to this writ of habeas corpus was 
that he had delivered over the prisoner to Edme Justin 
Melin, Inspecteur Principal de Police de Paris, on the 
night of the twenty-fourth instant, at twelve o’clock, by 
virtue of an order signed by M. H. Sanborn, Deputy- 
Sheriff, grounded upon an instrument signed by his 
Excellency the Governor-General. 

Tt appears that the petitioner thus delivered up to this 
French policeman is now on his way to France, although 
his extradition was illegally demanded, and although he 
was accused of no crime under which he could have been 
legally extradited; and although as I am credibly 
informed, his Excellency the Governor-General had 
promised, as he was bound in honour and justice, to 
grant him an opportunity in having his case decided by 
bg first tribunal of the land before ordering his extra- 

tion. 

Itis evident that his Excellency has been taken by 
mrprise, for the document signed by him is a false 
record, purporting to have been signed on the 23rd instant 
at Ottawa, while his Excellency was at Quebec, and 
falsely certified to have been recorded at Ottawa before 
it had been signed by the Governor-General. 

In so fur as the petitioner is concerned, I have no 
further order to make, for he whom I was called upon to 
bring before me is now probably on the high seas, swept 
away by one of the most audacious and hitherto success- 
ful attempts to frustrate the ends of justice which has 
yet been heard of in Canada. 

The only action I can take, in so far as he is con- 
cerned, is to order that a copy of this judgment be 
transmitted by the Clerk of the Crown to the Governor- 
General for the adoption of such measures as his Excel- 
lency may be advised to take to maintain that respect 
which is due to the Courts of Canada and to the laws 
of England. ‘ 

As to the public officers who have been connected with 
this matter, if any proceedings are to be adopted against 
them, they will be informed thereof on Monday, the 24th 
day of September next, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
holding criminal jurisdiction, to which day I adjourn this 
ease for further consideration.” 


The following is Mr. Ramsay’s letter :— 
To the Editor of the Montreal Gazette. 


Sir,—The Herald of this morning contains two columns 
of the report of a pretended judicial proceeding in the 
Lamirande case, accompanied by a characteristic attack 
on the Attorney-General. It is very plain that the de- 
dlamation of Mr. Justice Drummond and Mr. Doutre 
apropos of nothing (for there was no case, and neither 
of them ventured to move for or take any rule or other 
proceeding,) was simply intended to give Mr. Cartier’s 
enemies a pretext for abusing him,—so impossible is it 
without rectitude of purpose and complete sobriety, to 
overcome the recollection of political defeat. But my 
Object is not to review or attempt to answer the 
contradictions and absurdities of these tirades. I 
feel perfectly satisfied that nothing I can say or write 
will ever prevent Mr. Justice Drummond from at all 
times preferring effect to truth; and therefore my 
explaining to him that to call the giving up of a prisoner 
on the warrant of the Governor, kidnapping, is simply a 
naked falsehood , would be pure waste of time. I shall 
therefore briefly state how and why Lamirande was 
given up, and from that it will at once be obvious that 
the outcry of Mr. Drummond and Mr. Doutre is simply 
beside the question. 

We have a treaty with France enforced by an Imperial 
statute, by which we agree to give up persons accused of 
certain offences therein enumerated. The procedure is 
this :—The French Government claims the extradition 
of the accused, and the Governor (in the colonies) issues 
his warrant, charging all justices, and officers of justice, 





to aid in the capture of the fugitive. On his apprehen- 
sion he is brought before a magistrate, who deals with 
the charge, or who ought to deal with it, precisely as if 
the offence had been committed here. This. being done, 
the prisoner is either fully committed or he is discharged. 
If committed, the papers are forwarded to the Govern- 
ment, and the Governor issues his warrant for the extra- 
dition of the prisoner, who is at once delivered up, pro- 
vided there is no other cause (i.¢., criminal cause) 
for his detention. It is an error to suppose that 
there is any right of appeal from the decision of the 
Governor; but if application is made in proper time 
a writ of habeas corpus may be procured, which would 
have the effect of bringing the prisoner before the Court 
or Judge to examine into the cause of his detention. In 
Lamirande’s case no such writ was either granted or 
issued, and therefore it is positively untrue that the pri- 
soner was in the hands of the Court or Judge, as Mr. 
Drummond said. Without this writ there was no power 
known to the law to stop the execution of the Governor’s 
warrant : and this I at once explained to Mr. Justice 
Drummond in Chambers on Saturday morning, when he 
first spoke to me on the subject. I then told him, that 
had the Sheriff consulted me, which he did not, I should 
have advised him to obey the warrant without a moment’s 
loss of time. So unanswerable was this that Mr. 
Drummond, shifting his ground, said that he had putin 
a commitment before the removal of the prisoner ; but I 
afterwards found that what he was pleased to call a 
commitment, was no commitment at all; butan order 
not to deliver Lamirande upon any warrant whatever. 
What renders this proceeding doubly ludicrous is that 
Mr. Justice Drummond was the person most terribly 
severe upon Mr. Justice Mondelet for his. order in the 
Blossom case; yet when Mr. Mondelet gave that order 
he was sitting as the Court of Queen’s Bench, whereas 
when Mr. Drummond gave his, he was prowling about the 
town at night, without any official character whatever, but 
that of a Justice of the Peace. On Saturday afternoon Mr. 
Justice Drummond again shifted his ground, and he was 
pleased to tell me that it was myduty to interfere in some way 
or another, and prevent the Gcvernor’s warrant from taking 
effect. For Mr. Justice Drummond’s information, letmesay 
that when I seek a guide as to duty, I shall endeavour to 
select some one more immaculate than him; but in so 
far as regards the present case, I may add that I was very 
unlikely to commit an illegality to prevent the extradi- 
tion, inasmuch as I highly approve of it. 

And now one word as to the prisoner. Lamirande was 
cashier of the Bank of France at Poitiers, and he there 
robbed his employers of 700,000 fr. (£28,000 sterling), 
falsified the books and entries (forged as the French 
court calls it), and fled to the United States. Being 
arrested there and about to be extradited, he managed to 
drug his guard and escape to Canada, while his lawyer 
stole the arrét de renvoi, or French indictment, which 
formed part of the record before the commissioner. And 
this is the person for whom Mr. Justice Drummond felt 
so lively a personal interest as to induce him to abandon 
the retirement of his home, and endure the fatigue of 
sitting in chambers for, I believe, almust the first time 
since the beginning of the vacation. While talking of 
conspiracy, it would be, however, interesting to learn from 
Mr. Drummond, at whose invitation he undertook to 
adjudicate in Lamirande’s case. The effort was not un- 
premeditated, for the interesting fact was duly heralded 
on Friday morning. Your obedient servant, 

T. K. Ramsay. 

Montreal, 27th August, 1866. 


The Governor-General telegraphed by the cable a 
statement of the case to the Colonial Secretary, and a 
private telegram was also sent to solicitors in London, 
but all efforts to detain Lamirande in England proved 
unsuccessful, chiefly because there was no judge in 
London (vacation having commenced) before whom an 
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application for habeas corpus could be made, Lamirande 
was accordingly taken to Paris.*—Lower Canada Law 
Journal, 


GENERAL JURISPRUDENCE.—No. IX. 

First.—Proceeding to consider secondary or sanctioning 
rights in their two principal divisions, according as they 
emanate from violations or privations of rights in rem 
or rights in personam, we shall see that such of these 
rights as arise out of a violation or privation of a right 
im rem are capable of arrangement in four sub-classes:— 

1, If the privation or violation of the right in rem is 
present and continuing—that is, if there isa continuing 
breach of the obligation of forbearance which answers 
to the right, or stated more nearly in Mr. Austin’s 
words, If the user of the right is now at this moment 
being hindered or prevented, and the prevention or hind- 
rance is capable of being removed or abated, the party 
injured may be restored to the ability of exercising his 
right freely. Rights to such restoration are of two 
kinds : some and most are rights of action, but others 
are exercised extra-judicially, and are matter for justifi- 
cation. A right of action to obtain possession of a house 
or to procure the abatement of a nuisance is a right of 
the former kind. A right of recapturing without resort 
to action is a right of the latter kind. Mr. Austin styles 
this class of secondary or. sanctioning rights, whether 
judicial or extra-judicial, rights of vindication, They 
form the subject of the first sub-class of the first capital 
division of secondary rights. 

2. If a violated right in rem be virtually annihilated 
by the injury, the only remedy of which the case will 
admit is satisfaction. Again, where prevention or 
hindrance, opposed to the user of a right, has been with- 
drawn, or has otherwise ceased, satisfaction to the in- 
jured party is the apt or appropriate remedy. And 
generally the apt or appropriate remedy for a past delict 
is satisfaction or compensation. Under this head come 
those numerous actions which,in our system of procedure, 
are said to “ sound in damages,” though of course it will 
be obvious that not all actions which sound in damages 
can be classed under the head we are now considering, 
many of them being for injuries to rights in personam. 
Rights to satisfaction or compensation, pecuniary or 
other, are the subjects of Mr. Austin’s second sub-class 
of the secondary rights arising from breaches of obliga- 
tions answering to rights in rem. 

3. If the user of a right in rem be prevented or hin- 
dered presently, the party injured has commonly a right 
to satisfaction for damage or inconvenience as well as a 
right of restoration to the ability of free exercise. Thus, 
in the action of ejectment the plaintiff recovers from the 
defendant not only possession of the land, but mesne 
profits also,t and so in a suit in equity a dowress obtains, 
not only an assignment of dower, but also an account 
of what is due to her, which is in effect equivalent to 
an assessment of damages for its having been withheld 
from her. Rights of vindication, combined with rights 
of satisfaction, make the subject of the third eub-class in 
this capital division of Mr. Austin’s scheme. 
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is prevented, and waste is prevented or stayed by an 
injunction; or if I be threatened with an instant assault 
I may prevent the approaching injury by repelling the 
assailant. Rights of preventing or staying, judicially 
or extra-judicially. impending injuries, are the subject of 
Mr. Austin’s fourth sub-class of the secondary rights which 
arise from breaches of obligations of rights in rem. 
Secondly, reealling to mind that rights in personam 
* Proceedings have been taken by Justice Drummond to 
punish Mr. Ramsay for yaa ye with what result we scarcely 
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differ from rights in rem in that they are answered hy 
obligations, some of which are positive (or obligati 
to perform) and others of them negative (or obligations 
to forbear), we shall see that the secondary or sanctioning 
rights which arise from violations and privations of 
rights of this class, are capable of arrangement in three 
sub-classes:— 

1, The subject of the first sub-class are rights of com. 
pelling, judicially or extra-judicially, the specific per. 
formance of such obligations as arise from contracts and 
guasi-contracts—for instance, if the obligation arising 
from the contract is positive, or an obligation to perform, 
we have in some cases, though by no means in every cage, 
a right to compel specific performance by action or suit; 
if the obligation is negative, or an obligation to for. 
bear, we have also in some cases a right to compel for. 
bearance by the same means, Again (extra-judicially), 
we have, with the same view and to the same end, 
right of retainer or detention by the creditor or obliges 
of a thing or person which belongs to the debtor or 
obligor, but on which the creditor or obligee has expended 
money or labour. Under this head lie rights to injune- 
tions, rights tospecific performance, liens, This is the first 
sub-class or sub-department of secondary rights which 
arise from injuries to primary rights in personam, 

2. In thesecond sub-class of this division, we find rights 
of obtaining satisfaction or compensation in lien of 
specific performance of the obligation (whether it bea 
negative obligation, the observance of which might be 
obtained by injunction; or a positive one, the performance 
of which might be obtained by a decree for specific 
performance) in cases where the obligees or creditors are 
content with compensation, or where specific perfor- 
mance is not possible, or where for any other reason it is 
not considered fit that it should be decreed. This class 
of secondary rights is very familiar to us, being exercised 
chiefly by means of those common law actions which 
we have before referred to as “‘ sounding in damages.” 

3. Rights of obtaining specific performance in part, 
with satisfaction or compensation for the residue. Thisis 
the 3rd sub-class or sub-department of the secondary or 
sanctioning rights with which we are now con- 
cerned. 

Now it may perhaps be thought that these several 
classes are too comprehensive and large to be of much 
practical value, and it may be that, in considering the 
judicial procedure of any particular system, such is the 
case; but our object in these papers has been rather 
to note features which are common to all or to many 
systems of jurisprudence; points of resemblance which 
prevail generally, notwithstanding the peculiar dress in 
which they may here and there happen to be found. 
No part of the law is so oppressed with harsh terms 
and with phrases which, until we are quite familiar 
with them, seem to be barbarous, as that relating to 
civil proceedure, and we are almost tempted to suppose 
that in the sister-kingdom of Scotland, or in the neigh- 
bour kingdoms of France or Germany, men must be want- 
ing something different from ourselves as the object of 
their civil procedure, so different is the mode and language 
by which it is sought to be obtained. It is gladdening 
therefore to find that, notwithstanding this strange 
variety of appearance, there is a possible. classification 
of secondary rights which may be common to them all, 


sanctioning rights of other legal systems, not less than 
the primary rights from which they spring, are rather 
differenced from ours in name and technical arrange- 
ment than different from them in point of fact. In 
connection with this part of our subject, and in order to 
compare with Mr. Austin’s general analysis the par- 
ticulars and details of our English system, I would 
recommend to the student a careful perusal of that part 
of Sir Matthew Hale’s analysis of the civil part of the 
law which treats of wrongs and remedies, an analysis 
of which I believe very little is now known, but of which 
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Mr. Austin never fails to speak in terms of high admi- 


ration. 

And with this I bring my papers to a close. A review 
of the law of persons would be a proper complement to 
our subject, but upon this I do not propose to touch, 
the subject being one that perhaps less admits of being 
treated generally, besides being handled by our author 





in a way which will less suffer reproduction. I con- 


Law considered with reference to its sources, 
and with reference to the modes in which it 
begins and ends. 





| 
Written or} 
Promulged Law. 


Unwritten or 
Unpromulged Law. 


Law made by 
direct Legislation 


Law made 
Judicially 


clude by appending one of Mr. Austin’s tables which 
illuminates at a glance the ground we have crossed over, 
and I will add that if the perusal of these few pages 
shall have induced even a handful of law students to 
study carefully. for themselves only the outline of the 
course of lectures in Mr. Austin’s first volume, I shall 
think that I have not employed myself altogether in 
vain. 


Law considered with reference to its purpose, 
and with reference to the subjects about which 
it is conversant. 








| 
Law of Things. 


| 
Law of Persons. 








| | 
Private Political Anomalous 
Conditions Conditions Conditions 
(or status). (or status). (or status). 
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Primary Rights 
with primary rela- 
tive He, 





] | 
Rights Rights Combinations of 
in rem. 


Rights in personam. 


Universities of 
in personam. Rights in rem,and Rights and Duties. 


| 
Sanctioning Rights with 
sanctioning duties (relative 

and absolute). 


| 
Rights and Duties Duties and other 
arising from Civil consequences arising 
Injuries. from Crimes. 
| 





| 
[Interpolated description of 
Primary Absolute Duties. ] 





THE SOLICITOR AS AN ADVOCATE. 
I.— Petty Sessions. 

Ina late edition of the ‘‘ Magisterial Synopsis ” it is record- 
ed that the matters which are primarily to be brought before 
magistrates amount in number to nearly five hnndred, 
besides which there exists a mass of different business 
which falls within the jurisdiction of the same functionaries. 
It is obvious therefore that petty sessions possess an im- 
portance which every succeeding statute bearing on them 

and no less obvious that no country lawyer can 
afford to be ignorant of the practice, rules, and customs of 
these numerous tribunals. 

It follows that advocacy now constitutes a considerable 
and frequently a lucrative branch of a solicitor’s business in 
thecountry. The cultivation of the art of conducting a case 
well, is not only valuable yer se, but the training is likely to 
be valuable in many other episodes of life, beyond those of 
Inagistrates meetings. 

Petty sessions advocacy is different from almost any 
other. The Old Bailey style that ‘‘splits the ears of the 
groundlings, and makesthe judicious grieve,” is as improper 
as the over-technical manner which would be in place before 
a tribunal of expert lawyers. Above all frankness and 
good breeding are two essentials before most benches of 
country magistrates, combined with courteous but unflinch- 
ing determination, The persons invested with the authority 
of the judge at petty sessions, are, as arule, very indisposed 
to favour pure technicalities, and the majority of them 





like to do justice—rongh justice sometimes—but justice. 
The extreme formality in taking objections, tendering or | 

ing evidence, and scrutinising process, that would be | 
Proper ina higher court, is very much out of place before | 


magistrates, and likely to damage the cause of the advocate 
who resorts to it. : 

Wespeak here, be it understood, of wearisome technicality, 
where the matter in question is small and the issues clear. 
Not for one moment do we uphold the practice of disregard- 
ing the rules of evidence or procedure when they are seriously 
interfered with. Any advocate would fail in his duty who 
passed over sub silentio any flagrant error of commission or 
omission. But we allude to tiresome displays of ceaseless 
pedantry, or anything that savours of quirks or quibbles. 
The chief matters in which a lawyer practising in magis- 
terial courts is likely to find himself concerned may be 
ranged under the heads of preliminary examinations, sum- 
mary adjudications, licensing and excise matters, and paro- 
chial business. The bulk of his business will fall under the 
first two heads. 

A sketch of the practice and process of the Court will be 
desirable. Defendants are brought before the Court either 
by summons or warrant, the former obtainable on informa- 
tions exhibited (i.e, made not on oath), the latter obtainable 
only (as first process) on sworn informations, technically 
termed Zaid in consequence. These informations are pre- 
pared, as also the summons or warrant, by the magistrates’ 
clerk (a functionary of some importance, and holding a post 
valuable for its associations, even more than its emoluments, 
to country solicitors), and the informations are signed in the 
presence of, and the other instruments by, the magistrate. 
Therepuon all is done necessary for the complainant to in- 
augurate his case. The summons is served by a policeman, 
and is handed by the clerk to the superintendent for that 
purpose. 

On the day of hearing the case is heard according to the 
usual rule of procedure. As in many cases which are trivial 
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in their result a solicitor is retained, it is well for every 
lawyer so employed to attain the golden mean between rigid 
adherence to rules, and regard for the time, intellect, and 
temper, often sorely tried, of non-professional magistrates. 

In appearing for the prosecution the solicitor first addresses 
the bench. The shorter and more simple his address the 
better, in nine cases out of ten. Moreover, it. is mere sur- 
plusage to wade ad nauseam through every petty detail of a 
case which the witnesses will in a few minutes depose to, 
most likely with prolixity, and if uneducated and slow of 
perception, in a roundabout fashion that must be permitted, 
if the witnesses are to do any good at all. The chief rule in 
examining witnesses, and especially for the prosecution, is 
not to lead them. In fact, before magistrates it will be best 
to draw the statements from the witnesses by asking such 
questions as, ‘‘ What took place next?” ‘‘ Will you tell the 
magistrates what yon saw?” &c. Care must be taken to 
check any redundancies or importation of hearsay evidence, 
and I may here remark that where no advocate appears for the 
prisoner, it is right, and generally the rule, for the clerk to 
look sharply after any appearance of illegal evidence. Care 
should be taken in prosecuting not to try to get too much 
against the defendant from the witnesses ; it often results in 
inducing an undue balance in favour of the defendant, and 
secures the dismissal of the charge. 

The Defence.—The solicitor for the defence will, of course, 
cross-examine each of the complainant’s witnesses. It is 
well to do so quietly; the violent or minatory style as a rule 
fails. A thoroughly crafty witness may sometimes need 
sudden, staccato, severe, questioning, and may be so shaken; 
but, asa rule, calm, terse queries answer best. As in other 
courts, the questions to be asked, beyond those for the 
purpose of discrediting the witness, should be confined to 
the points of the examination in chief. And great care 
should be taken to make no insinuations that cannot be 
proved. Such a course is very injurious to solicitor and 
client alike. To ask questions which are not based on facts, 
for the purpose of fabricating some line of defence or fishing 
ont contradictions, is a low practice, and one which stains 
the reputation of an advocate. Gentlemanly fairness 
between justices, solicitors, and defendant, is always com- 
patible with rigid justice. 

Next come the witnesses for the defence, who should be 
able either to disprove or to palliate the charge made. They 
will be examined—not /ed—by the solicitor for the defence, 
and in their turn will be cross-examined by the prosecuting 
lawyer, who should carefully avoid any appearance of bias 
or eagerness to convict—a rule the writer has occasionally 
seen forgotten. After cross-examination, these witnesses, 
like those for the presecution, may be examined on any 
answers given in cross-examination. It must be remem- 
bered that the affirmative proof of any line of defence is 
thrown entirely on the defendant. 

Formerly, at this stage, unless the prosecutor chose to 
reply, the justices adjudicated; but now, by the Act of 
1865, power is given to counsel for defence, in all trials for 
felony and misdemeanour, to sum up the evidence on behalf 
of their clients. By the 9th section the word ‘‘counsel” is 
to be cquotzned to apply to attorneys in all cases where at- 
torneys are allowed by law, or by the practice of any court, 
to appear as advocates, 

The decision of the Court in summary cases will be either 
im the shape of 2 conviction, an order, or a dismissal. If 
the former, the defendant is usually liable to the complain- 
ant’s costs of process. Sometimes costs are divided, and in 
the event of 2 charge being dismissed, the justices have the 
power (whi ver, the writer has known them in a 
very hard case refuse to exercise, on the ground that the 
police voperi intendent, nominally prosecutor, was merely a 
public officer) of ordering the prosecutor to pay costs to the 
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defendant. In such cases the 11 & 12 Viet. €. 43, 8.18 
is the enactment under which to apply. 

It will be seen on the whole that a knowledge of the rales 
of evidence, and a power of giving terse information) sip 
the most valuable gifts to an advocate at petty sessions, 'T) 
these may be added an even temper, a tact towards the 
bench, as country gentlemen more or less educated, but not 
trained lawyers, and a courteous firmness of purpose. Any. 
thing like bombast, noise, loud assumption of importance, or 
clap-trap playing to the pit, are as bad as an Old Bailey style 
of cross-examination, or an irritating readiness to take little 
objections. 

These remarks on the duty of a petty sessions advocatg 
would be quite incomplete without a few words on appeals, 

All appeals in respect of matters cognizable at petty 
sessions are given by special statutes for certain cases, 
It is therefore incumbent on appellants to consult. most 
closely the appropriate Acts of Parliament, for any errorin 
procedure may be fatal. Also it is desirable for the advocate 
to make up his mind beforehand whether, in the event of an 
adverse decision, he will appeal, and if so, to consider what 
evidence he will produce. The modus operandi must be taken 
from the peculiar Act of Parliament, but it is generally neces- 
sary ‘‘that the defendant should give notice of his intention 
to appeal, and specify in such notice the grounds of appeal; 
he is also generally required to enter into recognizances to 
try such appeal, and abide the order of the Court therein.” 

It must be remembered that at the trial of the appeal at 
quarter sessions, the appellant will not be permitted to ad- 
duce any evidence or take other points than those specified in 
his notice, which therefore must be carefully drawn. 

The costs of the appeal may be ordered by the Court of 
Quarter Sessions to be paid by either party to the clerk of 
the peace, and by him to the recipient party. If notpaida 
distress warrant issues. 

One other point needs notice. Very often the solicitor at 
petty sessions may get a knotty point of law which requires 
the opinion of a superior Court. The 20 & 21 Vict. c. 43, 
is the Act regulating the process of getting that opinion. 
The appellant applies to the justices to state and sign a case 
(application to be made in writing within three days of the 
decision) setting forth the facts and decision. On getting 
this, the appellant sends the same to the court he has chosen, 
and sends a notice and a copy of the case to the other party. 
If the justices will not sign such case the proper mode of 
making them is to get a rule ordering them to state a case 
from the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

The work of petty sessions practice is thought by some 
undignified ; and if vulgarly conducted, in a pettifogging or 
a noisy style—both equally disgusting—it is so. But if 
properly, courteously, and learnedly carried out, the prac- 
tice is not more undignified than any other. Moreover, 
there are hundreds of instances in which a lawyer may really 
do good service, either in harsh prosecutions or cases where 
scoundrels are likely to escape. 

The great point to be attended to is clear-headedness, firm- 
ness, and remembrance that the sympathies of lay justices are 
seldom with refined technicalities. Making due allowance 
for this and for the exaggerations which cling round most 
petty sessions business, a lawyer may work with credit to 
himself and satisfaction to the magistrates and public. He 
should neither be overawed by territorial magistrates on the 
one hand (and they are seldom overbearing), nor unduly 
pompous in self-assertion on the other. Moreover heshould 
recollect that it is incumbent on him to show that a “ petty 
sessions attorney” can be a gentleman and asecholar. A 
man who disregards this proposition is fit to practice neither 
before magistrates nor elsewhere, 

In our second paper we propose to treat of the subject ot 
County Court Advocacy, 
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EQUITY. 
THe Law orf CopyRiGHT. 
Hogg V. Mawwell and Mawwell v. Hogg, V.OS. 15 W.'R. 
84, 


We do not know with what feelings Messrs. Hogg and 
‘Maxwell left the court of Vice-Chancellor Stuart the 
other day after the abortive termination of their respec- 
tive suits. Each party may probably have considered 
himself the victim of whathe deemed the defective state 
ofthe law relating to copyright. Whether either side 
-georetly referred the result to his own fault instead of to 
the law we do not know, but we are not disposed ‘to 
‘pelieve in any such act of resignation, nor, indeed, are 
wo satisfied that any such submission is required by the 

of the case, which we would not like to prejudge. 
An outline of the facts will enable the reader to appre- 
giate the issue. 

It appears that about the beginning of October, 1863, 
‘Messrs. Hogg, literary proprietors in this metropolis, 
registered at Stationers’ Hall some titles of magazines 
or periodicals, of which Belgravia was one. Another 
title registered by them was that of London Society. 
‘Soon afterwards a magazine under the latter name was 
started, and has since continued to be published under 
the same name. No magazine or periodical bearing the 
name of “ Belgravia” appeared after the registration of 
that title, until a few months ago; but during this in- 
terval that title remained on the books at Stationers’ 
Hall as that of a magazine published by Messrs. Hogg. 
It was alleged, with what truth we do not know, that 
-when Messrs. Hogg registered their several titles, they 
nevertheless intended to bring out one publication only, 
and that the title “London Society” was selected in 
preference to that of “ Belgravia.” 

In the month of June of the present year, Mr. Max- 
well, also a literary proprietor, projected a magazine to 
be conducted by Miss Braddon, and to bear the title of 
“Belgravia.” He registered himself as the proprietor at 
‘Stationers’ Hall on the 11th of June, aud the work was 
extensively advertised for a period of three months, or 
thereabouts. 

In September last Messrs. Hogg advertised the apprach- 
‘ing publication of a magazine called Belgravia, and at 
the end of that month the first number of such magazine 
appeared. The first number of Mr. Maxwell’s Belgravia 
@ppeared on or before the Ist of November. It will be 
remarked that both the registrations were of magazines 
described as actually published, whereas neither one nor 
other of them was, in fact, published for some months 
afterwards, Under these circumstances both parties 
Claim an exclusive right to the use of the title “ Bel- 
gravia,” Messrs. Hogg by virtue of their prior registra- 
tion and publication, Mr. Maxwell by reason of his prior 
-advertisement. 

The case came before Vice-Chancellor Stuart in the 
form of a motion and cross-motion for injunctions to re- 
strain the publications respectively complained of. The 
Vice-Chancellor decided that, as neither registration was 
in accordance with the Copyright Act, 5 & 6 Vict. c. 45, 
ueither party had acquired a right to the title in ques- 
tion, and he therefore refused both motions. It may be 
that this decision, in point of law, is technically right; 
but, if so, we think that a state of the law which permits 
& party, on a mere technical objection of this sort, to 
turn the heavy outlay of another to its own advantage, 
by what primd facie seems a clever trick, is deeply to be 

lored. 


. 


Owever, we must not be understood as attributing 
the failure of justice to the state of the law, which, 
indeed, does not seem to be very exacting. The 18th 
section of the Copyright Act (5 & 6 Vict. o, 45) provides 
that the copyright in reviews, magazines, and periodical 
works shall belong to any publisher or other person who 
has, or shall have, projected and carried on such works, 
and who shall have employed and paid persons to com- 
(pose or contribute their contents, subject to the condition 


—tacit or express—-that the copyright. therein shall belong 
to such publisher. The 19th section then goes on to 
exact that the proprietor of the copyright of any such 
work as before described shall be entitled to all the bene- 
fits of the registration at Stationer’s Hall under this Act, 
on entering in the said book of registry the title of such 
work, the time of the first publication of the first number 
or part thereof, or of the first part or number first pub- 
lished after the passing of this Act, in any work which 
shall have been published theretofore, and also the name 
and abode of the publisher. 

The question at issue would seem to be whether the 
date of the first published number is a matter of de- 
scription merely for purposes of identification, in which 
case the maxim falsa demonstratio non nocet, would 
seem to apply in the present case; or is such an essential 
part of the condition precedent, on which alone the ex- 
clusive right is granted, that any, the slightest, failure or 
inaccuracy in respect thereof is fatal to the claim. If 
the latter contention be correct, and it is the view adopted 
by the learned Vice-Chancellor, it involves the necessity 
of the publication of at least one number of the intended 
periodical, with the extended name, in order to secure 
the exclusive use of the title. 

Primé facie this does not seem to be an onerous stipu- 
lation, but it may well be that this course would present 
more difficulties than we are aware of. It is certain 
that the publication of even one number may be attended 
with very considerable expense, trouble, and hazard, to 
say nothing of the injury which would arise from any 
temporary discontinuance of the serial after its com- 
mencement; moreover, the publisher would naturally 
be desirous that the first issue should give fair promise, 
while the danger of being forestalled would deter him 
from advertising, and thus he would be ‘likely to lose 
the benefit of the outlay attending the publication. 

The difficulty would not be diminished by making 
prior registration the sole test, as in that case a design- 
ing publisher might frustrate all the “likely” titles of 
rival publications, without issuing a single number. If 
prior user alone were to be considered as giving a first 
right, it would be sufficient to bring out one number 
(which might be done in a day, if the part were intended, 
not for bona fide sale, but merely as an engine for taking 
advantage of the Act), as soon as the advertisement of 
an intended rival publication appeared. Hence, whether 
the decision in the principal case be right or not, 
the existing state of the law would seem to be defec- 
tive. 

The question remains, how should the law be amended ? 
It is easy to make suggestions, but it is not easy 
to avoid the recurring mistake (particularly in 
legislation) of removing one evil by letting in another 
and a greater one. It has been suggested that 
announcements by advertisement to an extent to be 
specified, of an intended work under a particular 
title, followed within a fixed interval by a bond 
fide publication, should give an exclusive right to the 
title. This would doubtless shut out the possibility of 
such an appropriation of the fruits of another’s trouble 
and expense, as was suggested by the present case; 
but it would introduce other difficulties of a serious 
nature. Suppose the first publication, however dend fide, 
to be a failure, for how long may the serial be inter- 
mitted before the exclusive right to its name is lest? 
Suppose prior publication without advertisement by one, 
and bond fide advertisement and publication by another, 
without notice of the prior secret issue (and this would 
be a ready means of forestalling an intended work, as 
such intention is almost always well known before 
actual advertisement), in which is the right to be vested ? 
How far and how soon is registration to be necessary ? 
These and many other such queries are easier to ask 
than to answer. Perhaps the learned Attorney-General, 
who has considerable experience in copyright questions, 
will give the subject his attention before the opening of 





Parliament, and devise some remedy for the evil. 
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COMMON LAW. 


PRIVILEGE FROM ARREST. 
MeGeathv. Geraghty, Q. B. (Ir.), 15 W. R.127; Blane v. 
Geraghty, C. P. (Ir.),15 W. R. 153. 

The new Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 
in Ireland had scarcely taken possession of his cushion 
when he was called upon to decide a perfectly new ques- 
tion, arising out of a claim of privilege by a clergy- 
man of the Established Church. It is a remark- 
able fact that, although visitations have been held for 
80 many centuries, and although the Ordinary appears 
to have always possessed the power to compel the attend- 
ance of the clergy at the visitation, not a single instance 
is to be found in the books of any claim of privilege 
from arrest eundo et redeundo by a clergyman cited to 
attend; and indeed the same remark may be made, we 
believe, of all the courts and guasi-courts of ecclesiastical 
or spiritual jurisdiction. 

The cases of McGeath v. Geraghty, and Blane v. 
Geraghty, 15 W.B.127, 123, appear to have mooted the 
question for the first time. The defendant was cited to ap- 
pear to undergo the visitation of the Archbishop of 
Armagh, and while returning from attending the visita- 
tion in pursuance of that citation, he was arrested. The 
bailiff had two writs in his hand when the event took 
place, one out of the Queen’s Bench, and another out of 
the Common Pleas, so that the defendant had the benefit 
of the opinions of eight judges, a simultaneous applica- 
tion being made in each court for his discharge. The 
judges very properly reserved their judgment till the 
two Courts should have an opportunity of consulting, 
and so, if possible, acting in accord, and the result was 
that the Court of Queen’s Bench was unanimously in 
favour of granting the application, while the Court of 
Common Pleas was equally divided in opinion; but as 
the two dissentients (Christian and O'Hagan, JJ.,) ad- 
mitted that they had very great doubt on the subject, 
they offered no formal opposition to the application, 
which was, therefore, granted in both courts, and the 
applicant discharged from custody. 

We propose to say a few words on the difficulties 
which appear to us to beset the conclusions of the majo- 
rity of the learned judges; and we regret to feel obliged 
to doubt the correctness of their decisions, because it is 
undoubtedly advisable, for the welfare and dignity of the 
Established Church, that its clergy should be permitted to 
discharge unmolested so important a duty as that of at- 
tending the visitaton of their ordinary. 

The question principally agitated in the argument was 
the simple one, Whether the visitation can justly be 
called a court; and it seems to have been admitted that 
if the visitation can be regarded as a contentious court, 
the privilege attaches as a matter of course. This is no 
doubt a very material branch of the case, and the dissen- 
tient judges have founded their judgments on this dis- 
tinction, holding that the visitation is merely forum 
domesticeum of the bishop and his clergy, and that it wanta 
the contentious element necessary to the idea of a court 
of justice, and they say that the forum’ contentiosum of 
the Courts Christian is the Consistorial and Diocesan 
Courts. Lord Denman’s judgment in the Dean of York’s 
case, 2 Q. B. 1, appears to corroborate this view; for, 
although he admits that the visitation is properly called a 
court, he seems to think that the Act of 3 & 4 Vict. c. 86, 
strips it of all but the empty title. The Dean of York was 
charged at the visitation with simony, and, on the charge 
being preferred, conducted himself contumaciously. The 
commissary p ded, forthwith in the visitation,totry him 
for simony and contumacy together, pronounced him guilty 
of both, and passed sentence of deprivation.. Lord Denman 
said of the visitation, in granting a prohibition, “ That 
Court, however, the late statute has divested of all such 
jurisdiction ; it is not within the saving clause which leaves 
untouched the Ordinary’s power over his clergy, as it 
might then be exercised by law without process in 








court, because this power does not appear eyer 
to have been exercised by law.” Chief Justice White- 
side, however, appears to think that the proceed. 
ings upon the charge of simony constituted the 

of jurisdiction in that case, and that if the dean hag 
been convicted and sentenced summarily for contempt 
only, the proceedings would have been 

of Kildare v. Archbishop of Dublin, 2 Bro. P. ©. ee 
relied on for this view, as in that case the offence wag 
contempt. The plaintiff questioned his liability to be 
visited by the defendant, and locked his cathedral 
door, whereupon the defendant held his visitation 
ontside the door, and there and then pronounced 
the plaintiff in contempt. But that case only decided 
that the Archbishop had a right to visit, and that if 
there was any error or defect in the manner of the yisi- 
tation, it was not ground for a prohibition, but for ap 
peal. The right of the Ordinary to sentence and deprive 
in visitation even for contempt is therefore not at all 
made out by this case; on the contrary, even suppose 
the archbishop to have acted rightly, all he did was t 
pronounce the bishop in contempt, and the report tells us 
he then adjourned the visitation “ where such proceed 


ings were had as in the declaration set forth, as was law. © 


ful for the said archbishop to do,” which would appear 
to point to ulterior proceedings for deprivation. Indeed, 
the true nature of the visitation appears to be indicated 
by Lord Denman in the Dean of York’s case, when he 
says, “The sentence of deprivation was the only thing 
done which was beyond the juriadiction of the arch-. 
bishop. Up to that point His Grace unquestionably had 
power to inquire with a view to ulterior proceedings.” 

However, the fact of the visitation being merely a 
court of preliminary inquiry, would not of itself prevens 
the privilege attaching. Montague v. Harrison, 6 W. RB. 
43,3 C. B. N.S. 292, decided that a prosecutor going toa 
police court to swear informations is protected. We wilt 
not pursue this part of the case further, or say whether a 
visitation and a police court are courts of preliminary 
inquiry in the same sense. Whatever the precise nature 
of the proceedings may be, we think it will be found that, 
as regards its chief characteristics, visitation may, for all 
practical purposes, be ranked among the ecclesiastical 
courts. 

But we now come to some other considerations, which 
appear to us to be of large importance, but seem to have 
been entirely overlooked all through the disoussion in 
this case; they are concerned more with the question of 
jurisdiction, and will only be appreciated when we recal 
what is often forgotten—the origin and nature of the 
privilege enjoyed by officers of, and suitors in, courts of 
justice. 

We do not think that this privilege is based on any 
broad principle of right to protection while obeying the 
commands of the law; no such principle would appear 
to be recognised : NWivon v. Burt, 7 Taunt. 682; and 
neither is there, we contend, any universal principle 
in our law that persons attending a court, no matter 
of what jurisdiction, are entitled to freedom from 
arrest. There is simply a narrow rule laid dowm 
by the civil courts of the country for their own 
convenience and to maintain their authority, which in- 
sures that no man may be hindered, as far as can be pre- 
vented, from obeying their ’summons; and the rule is that 
the arrest of a person so summoned is a contempt of the 
Court which has summoned him. The distinction is im- 
portant: it is not the rights of an individual which are 
infringed upon when such an arrest is made: it is the 
convenience of the Court which is slighted. It will be 
found that the authorities all bear out this view. In 
Bacon’s Abridg. ‘‘ Privilege,” B. sec, 1, we read: “The 
officers, ministers, and clerks of the courts in Westminster 
Halil are allowed particular privileges in respect of their 

attendance on those courts;” and section 2 
shows that the suitor’s privilege was nothing more than 
a convenient expansion of this narrow privilege: “The 
law not only allows privileges to the officers of the court, 
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put also protects all those whose attendance is necessary 
jncourts; . . . . andthe Court will not only dis- 
ebarge the party from the arrest, but will punish the 
officers or bailiffs who procured the arrest, as also the 
plaintiff, as for a contempt of court.” 

In Meekins v. Smith, 1 H. Blackst. 636, it is said by the 
Court that—“ All persons having relation to a suit which 
called for their attendance,” were entitled to freedom from 
‘arrest, and that “to arrest them was a contempt of court.” 
And in Kinder v. Williams, 4 T. R. 377, it is expressly 
Jaid down that the general rule entitling witnesses, &c., 
to be discharged is “ founded on the contempt of the court 
‘by the arrest of the persons who were giving their nezes- 
ary attendance on it ;” and the Court carried this principle 
go far as to refuse the application in that case, because 
the summons disregarded was that of the Commissioners 
of Bankruptcy, and the application for relief was to the 
Court of King’s Bench: 7 Com. Dig. 113, “ Privilege.” 
And this principle is also apparent in the rule that, in 
eases of temporary privilege, no action lies against the 
‘gheriff by-the person arrested: Maynay v. Burt, 5 Q. B. 
$81. 

Now the points of contact of the civil and ecclesias- 
tical jurisdictions are few and well marked. The ecclesias- 
‘tical courts derive their jurisdiction direct from the king; 
and at common law the temporal courts possess no power 
to interfere with their proceedings for any purpose, but to 
restrain their jurisdiction within proper limits, and to 
fnterpret their statutes: 4 Jus. Eccl. Courts, 1 Blackst. 
Comm. 84. Their sentences were enforced by the king’s 
writ de excommunicato capiendo directed to the sheriff; 
but which was not returnable into any civil court until 
the 5 Eliz. c. 23, made it issue out of Chancery, and be 
returnable into the Court of Queen’s Bench. There was 
no means whatever of punishing contempts by the aid of 


the civil power up to the passing of the 2 & 3 Will. 4, ! 


¢. 93. Even persons summoned to the High Court of 
Convocation could claim no privilege from arrest in the 
temporal courts, and the statute 8 Hen. 6,c. 1, was passed 
to confer that privilege upon them. 

The 2 & 3 Will. 4, c. 93, however, supplied the defect 
which had previously existed, and afforded the ecclesias- 
tical courts a ready means of obtaining the assistance of 
the civil aid to enforce their summons and punish 
contempts of their authority. It provides “That in all 
eases which, according to the law of this realm, are, or 
may be, cognisable in any of the ecclesiastical courts 
‘ when any person or persons . having 
been duly cited to appear in any such ecclesiastical 
court. . or required to comply with any lawful 
order or decree, as well final as interlocutory, which hath 
been or shall have been made by any such court, shall 
neglect or refuse to pay obedience to any such lawful 
order or decree, or when any . . person or per- 
sons shall commit a contempt in the face of such 
court, or any other contempt towards such court, or the 
process thereof, it shall be lawful for the judge or judges 
out of whose court the citation or process hath already 
issued, or may hereafter issue, or whose lawful orders or 
decrees have not, or shall not, be obeyed, or before whom 
such contempt in the face of the court shall be com- 
mitted, or by whose order or authority such process in 
respect of or towards which any such contempt shall have 
been committed, has been or shall be awarded or issued 
es 4 to pronounce such person or persons contuma- 
tious, and in contempt,” and then directs the judge to 
Ceitify for the writ which is returnable in the Queen's 

ch, just as the writ of excommunication. 

us the ecclesiastical courts are now empowered by 
statute to call in the assistance of the civil authority to 
punish contempts of their authority, as well as to en- 
force their sentences, but without these statutes they 
must have bee left to their own resources to enforce 
their own author'ty, 

But the writ de contumace capiende eaunot, it will be 
seen, be sued out by an individual; it is only granted 
on the significavit of the Ordinary of the spiritual court, 





when that court has pronounced the offender in contempt, 
How then isit possible for an individual to have a con- 
tempt of such a court punished (for the discharge of the 
arrested person is a punishment of the contempt) by a 
mere application to a court of civil jurisdiction? 

It appears to us that if a person summoned by a court 
is hindered by arrest from obeying that summons, the 
proper course is to make known to the court whose sum- 
mons has been disregarded the fact that its authority 
and dignity have been thus slighted. 

If such arrest be, by the rules of that court, a contempt 
of its authority, it will be punished as that court is 
accustomed and is empowered to punish such contempts. 
In the case of the High Court of Parliament it will 
take the well-known course of sending the Sergeant-at- 
arms with the mace to bring all parties before it; ifit 
be a court of civil jurisdiction it will punish its own 
officers who had made the arrest, and as the dedtor is 
in its own custody, it will order him to be discharged, 
and treat the whole thing as a nullity; and if it be a 
court of ecclesiastical jurisdiction it will, if it wishes 
the. assistance of the civil court, apply for a writ de 
contumace as directed by statute; but there seems to be 
no power in courts of common law to extend the narrow 
rules laid down by them for the punishment of contempts 
of their own authority to those of courts of an entirely 
different jurisdiction. 

In the well-known case of Ferrers, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., a conflict ensued between the Parliament and the 
courts of law in consequence of the refusal of the 
latter to recognise the contempt offered to Parliament 
by Ferrers’ arrest; and the difficulty was solved, not by 
a surrender of this principle, but by a special grant of 
authority to Parliament by the King to punish, their 
own contempts. : “ 

The difficulty in the present case appears to us to 
have arisen from a confusion of ideas. On the 
arrest of a witness summoned to attend a court of 
justice, he applies to be discharged from custody, and on 
proof of the facts the application is granted; and it seems 
to be thought that this is a general common law right 
conferred on him, because he was summoned to attend 
“a court.” But it is forgotten that this application 
is only an information to the court which sum- 
moned him that its summons has been disregarded, 
and its authority contemned by his arrest, and that 
he ia discharged from custody only because his dis- 
charge is a means of punishing the contempt which 
happens to be at the command of the court. Such 
a means is not at the command of the ecclesiastical court; 
its only resource for the punishment of the contempt is 
the writ provided by statute. Whether a discharge of 
the debtor would be a part of the order of the court of 
law upon the return of the writ is a different question. 
But, with great respect for the learned judges who decided 
this case, there seems to be no reason, either by common 
law or statute, in an information by an individual toa 
court of civil jurisdiction, that a contempt of an ecclesias- 
tical court had been committed. 

The only point in which the argument which we have 
here sketched seems to us open to answer, arises from 
the undoubted fact that it is not necessary in ordinary 
cases to apply for discharge to the court where summons 
has been interfered with, and that the usual practice is 
to’apply instead thereof, to the court where process has 
been abused, and this was what was done in Mr. Geraghty’s 
case, It may perhaps be that the decisions in that case 
can be supported on the ground that it was the duty of 
the common law courts applied to prevent the sheriff 


| from using their process in contempt of the authority of 


the Ecclesiastical Court, but this ground was not taken 


| either in argument or in the judgment. Thereason of the 


ordinary practice seems to be that forthis purpose we may 
regard all courts of civil jurisdiction as one; for although 
the rule was formerly very striot that the application for 
discharge must be made to the very court out of which the 
disregarded summons had issued, yet convenience has 
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relaxed the rule to some extent of late yeare. Compare 
Kinder v. Williams, 4 T. R. 377, and Selby v. Hills, 
8 Bing. 166. 

But thls reason obviously could not apply to the case of 
an Ecclesiastical Court, any more than to that of the High 
Court of Parliament. Take the latter case as an example. 
Had Mr. Geraghty been a member of parliament, would 
he have been entitled to apply to the Court of Queen's 
Bench for his discharge, or must he have remained in cus- 
tody till the House of Commons, on meeting of Parlia- 
ment, sent the Sergeant-at-Arms to his release? This 
seems to usa case exactly parallel, and we confess that, 
though not without hesitation, we incline to the latter 
view. 

This is, in our view, the true rationale of the application 
of the Rev. Mr. Geraghty; and, however desirable it may 
be that an ecclesiastical court should have the ready vin- 
dication of its ‘authority on this point which the order on 
@ summary applicatior gives a court of law, we do not 
see that, in the present state of the law, it can be obtained 
in the manner attempted. 





COURTS. 


BIRMINGHAM BANKRUPTCY COURT. 
(Before Mr. Registrar Tupor.) 

In re Miss E. Nicols, Newcastle-under-Lyme.—This was a 
special sitting for the examination of Mr. Winstanley (soli- 
citor), of Newcastle-under-Lyme, in reference to a sum of 
upwards of £1,000 belonging to the Ne deposited in 
his hands, and detained by him on various pleas set forth in 
his accounts. 

Mr. Motteram appeared for the assignees ; Mr Winstanley 
(who attended pursuant to a summons) was unrepresented. 

Mr. Winstanley said he acted as solicitor for the bankrupt 
from May, 1863, up to a recent period. During that period 
he had transacted various business on her behalf, and had 
reevived on her account, though not from her, large sums of 
money. He had not made out an account of these trans- 
actions, because, as a member of the profession, he had not 
been dealt with fairly. He had not been applied to for an 
account. He had not rendered an account to his client, Miss 
Nicols. He had done so to her solicitor, Mr. Sutton, of 
Burslem. He had made no draft of the account rendered 
to Mr. Sutton. He had his booksin court. The account 
filled sixty or seventy pages in one book alone. The total 
amount received from Miss Nicols was, in round numbers, a 
little over £1,000. He would not swear that this was all 
the money he had received, but he believed so. Against the 
moneys received there were five professional bills, amountin 
to about £200; he thought that was the amount. He had 
never added up the items to see. He had no summary of 
the costs. He did not know that it had gone into his 
ledger. The total amount of his costs aqnnet the bankrupt 
was £356 6s. 9d. The bills had not been taxed. They 
were never delivered to Miss Nicols, but to Mr. Sutton, her 
. hew solicitor, upon his written application, countersigned 
by herself. As to the remainder of the money, he would 
swear he had none of it now in his hands. He paid Miss 
Nicols weekly allowances from May 1, 1863, to January 30, 
1366. This, with moneys paid on her account, amounted 
to £518 10s. 64d. 

On being cross-examined by Mr. Motteram, witness said 
he had accounted for £800, and there was an amount re- 
tained in hand to meet liabilities, the amount being 
£107 19s. 24d., and which he agreed to meet at Miss Nicols’s 
request. The books were not kept by himself. He could 
not, in reason, be asked to swear to them. They were made 
up by his clerk, and he believed them to be correct, though 
he would not swear that that was so, 

Mr. Motteram, addressing the Registrar, called attention 
to some specimens of Mr. Winstanley’s costs, which he com- 

lained of as very excessive. Having further examined the 
nkrupt, Mr. Motteram went on to say—My application at 
the present moment is that Mr. Winstanley may be ordered 
to deliver to the assi copies of all bills of costs which he 
has or has had against Miss Nicols, the bankrupt; an ac- 
count in writing, with dates and particulars, showing his 
dealings and transactions with the bankrupt; and parti- 
eularly a cash aceount between them, from the time she be- 





== 
eame his client. I do not ask for an order for the’ 
of moneys now, but I give Mr. Winstanley notice, ting 
though I have accepted for to-day his statements fitenian 
discharge of the moneys received on behalf of Miss Nicolg) § 
challenge every one of them, and shall insist on the strictest 
proof of every item in his discharge. 

The Recistrar—There is no doubt he must prove every, 
thing most distinctly. 

The documents applied for were ordered to be filed jp 
fourteen days. 





GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR ARTICLED CLERKs, 
Sir,—Referring to your note upon that portion of 
last letter which had reference to the illustration given by 
‘* A Growler,” as to the course an attorney has to take if 
he wishes to go to the bar, permit me to state that I agree 
with you that to ordinary clerks the illustration of “A, 
Growler” would in some measure apply, but I think, » 
referring to the last paragraph but one of my first letter, a 
will find I advocate the cause of those clerks who entered 
the profession ‘“‘intending at some future time to become 
articled,” but who, through certain causes, &c., had been 
prevented, rather than that of ordinary clerks who entered 
the profession without any other pros than that of 
clerkship. Perhaps I have not been sufficiently clear ang 
explicit upon this point, but 1 wish it to be understood 
that before excusing a clerk the preliminary I think it 
should be shown by the circumstances, and proven beyond 
a doubt, that there was a well-understood or. expressed in, 
tention on the part of the clerk to enter into articles, and 
that when he entered the profession as a clerk he hada 
reasonable prospect of being articled, and that his position 
was such as to warrant his aspiring to become an attorney, 
In case that intention of the clerk be proven, I maintam 
that the illustration of ‘‘ A Growler,” so far as those clerks 
are concerned, is ‘‘thoroughly inapplicable.” By the 
same rule, if there should be an understood or expressed 
intention (such, for instance, as — for the purpose, 
as mentioned in my last letter), coupled with a reasonable 
prospect on the part of an attorney to apply for admission 
into and become a member of an inn of court, and 
some unavoidable cause he should be prevented doing 9 
until new regulations were made, he would, in my opinion, 
upon proof of such intention and prospect, have just cause 
to complain if he were compelled to submit to such new 
regulations. I had previously thonght of the ee 
which you make of the illustration of ‘“‘ A Growler,” but 
had not time to explain my views more fully than I did. 
**One who. has it,”” whose letter appeared in your 
impression of Saturday last, takes we apse to the opinion! 
expressed in my first letter—that the preliminary was in- 
tended for young gentlemen just entering the profession— 
and he thinks it might be assumed that, because the poe 
of a young gentleman can afford to pay a premium of £300, 
he must have been so educated as to render the test un- 
nec . In some instances I admit that your correspon- 
dent’s view is the correct one; but, upon reflection, I think 
he will be inclined to agree with me, that although wealth 
may purchase first-class onion in the shape of books, 
educational establishments, and learned tutors, some of the 
test blockheads, both in and out of the profession, were 
with silver spoons in their mouths, and could no more 
pass the preliminary, unless specially crammed, than they 
could fly. PHILANTHROPIST. 





Sir,—‘‘ One whose Preliminary Examination was Dis- 
pensed With,”’ in a letter, whose language Jeads us to 
the fact of such dispensation, assumes a tone which is hi 
calculated to ruffle one’s equanimity. However, as I wovid 
rather avoid peraonafttian, 1 will not reply in the same one. 
I desire, therefore, with the greatest good humour, t ask 
your correspondent the correct place where I can see t 
notices he refers to. Nothing is known of them either at 
the judges’ chambers or the Rule Office, so that ! have been 
unable to adopt the course he so obligingly poiats out. 
says ‘‘a decent (?) education is of minor importance to the 
possession of energy, skill, &c.” This ig quite: beside the 

uestion, which is, whether the prelivinary examination 
teak be dispensed with in any case A GROWLER. 


(We think it probable that “A Gowler” would not object 
to the proposition of the writer (ualified in this way, At 
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any rate we have no feeling of doubt that if it could be 
shown to have been part of the contract when the clerk first 
took service, that he was to have his articles at a future 
(such contract being prior to the change in the law), 
that would afford just ground for excusing from the newly 
instituted examination. But when this examination should 
be excused in any and what other cases, is a more difficult 
question, on which we express no opinion.—Ep. S. J.] 





Law UNIVERSITY. _ 

Sir,—We hear a great deal at the present day about legal 
education, which is generally admitted to be in a not very 
satisfactory condition, and we also hear talked of, in connec- 
tiot with this subject, the advisability of establishing a 
‘Jaw university.” 

The immediate object of this letter is to endeavour to en- 

ten those of your readers who take an interest in the 
gabject, upon what is exactly meant by a ‘‘law university,” 
aterm which many ns say they do not quite understand. 

Before, however, I proceed to enter into this explanation, 
it seems but proper for me to point out the necessity which 
exists for the establishment of a law university, and to make 
a few observations upon legal education generally. 

It has very frequently been observed that no word is more 
imperfectly understood than the word ‘‘ education ;” and I 
am sure it may with truth be said that no subject has been 
less rightly understood, or so much neglected, as the subject 
of legal education ; and I cannot help thinking that this is 
in some degree owing to the apathy of law students in gene- 
ral, who have only been roused quite recently to a sense of 
what they should do, and have only within the last year or 
two ventured boldly to assert that the present system of 
legal education is pregnant with evils which must be eradi- 
cated before they can 7 to be properly instructed in the 
duties of the noble profession which they have chosen to 
follow, upon which a slur is cast by having amongst its 
members persons who, through no fault of their own, but 


through the fault of the present defective system of legal 

education, are, in many cases, totally unfit for the position 

in which they are placed, and are unable to discharge in a 

— manner the high and important duties of their calling. 
d, 


although I am quite ready to admit that of late years 
much has been done in improving the present system of 
legal education by establishing law lectures, compulsory law 
examinations, and, quite recently, law classes under the 
auspices of the Incorporated Law Society, to which body 
much praise is undoubtedly due, yet there are many evils 
still existing for which no remedies had been provided, and 
which, in the humble opinion of the writer of this letter, 
must and will exist, until.a “law university” has been 
established. 

The evils to which I allude are manifold, but, as it would 
take up too much of your valuable space were I to attempt 
to enumerate them all I shall confine myself to noticing a 
few of the principal ones. In the first place, it appears. to 
me that it would be very desirable if, before a person decides 
upon whether he will be a barrister or solicitor, he should 
have an opportunity of testing for-which branch of the pro- 
fession he is best suited. Now the present system of legal 
education, as_is well known, does not provide for this at all, 
since persons are required to decide which branch of 
the profession they will pursue before they really know for 
which they are best suited. And what is the consequence 
of this mode of procedure? Why, that man persons whose 
mepniities were admirably adapted for making them good 
solicitors are dragging on a miserable existence as barristers; 
while persons who would have made excellent advocates are 
discharging the duties of a solicitor for which they have 
really no taste whatever, and in which they take very little, 
ifany, interest. 

Now, what is the remedy for this state of things but a law 
university, which persons will join, not with the precon- 
ceived intention of becoming barristers or solicitors, but with 
a view to ascertain, by a course of study, for which, if either, 
of the branches of the legal profession they are suited. This 

t object would doubtless be in great measure obtained 
fy joining the debating society of the university, where 
persons would cultivate the art of public speaking, and more 
especially that sound argumentative kind of oratory which 
is only acquired by much labour and constant practice, and 
in which it is so necessary for advocates to excel. Thus, by 
applying themselves to the art. of — speaking, persons 
would very soon discover whether they made any progress— 





whether they really had any oratorical powers in them— 
and if it should prove thatthey had not, they would be spared 
the humiliation of discovering their incapacity when at the 
bar, whilst, on the contrary, those whose powers of speaking 
were concealed under the mask of nervousness, would, by 
constant practice, overcome this difficulty before commenci 
their career as advocates, instead, as isso often the case, o} 
having to conquer their timidity when already called to the 
bar, at the expense of their own reputation as well as of the 
interests of their clients. 

It will, perhaps, be said, ‘‘ But there are many debating 
societies already in existence, where you can cultivate 
oratory !” True, but it must be remembered that, with 
the exception of university men, this knowledge is only 
acquired after persons have already decided upon whether 
they will be barristers or solicitors, and have, accordingly, 
taken the preliminary steps in their career; besides. how few, 
comparatively speaking, thereare who appreciate the advan- 
tages to be derived from debating societies ! how many who, 
therefore, neglect to cultivate oratory ! 

Another serious evil arising from the present system of 
legal education, and to which articled clerks, more especially, 
are subjected, is the t want of a stimulus to ae 
persons take to the theoretical as well as to the practical 
study of the law. 

Now, the true state of things is just this. An articled 
clerk quits college when his education is but began, before 
he has learnt, what it is so essential for him to know, how 
to apply diligently to his studies, and to thoroughly 
appreciate their use, so ‘as really to understand the books he 
reads, and to be able to reflect upon what he has read—a 
— which it is absolutely necessary to pursue in studying 

Ww. 

It is, I know, constantly said that if articled clerks would 
but work, they would soon acquire a competent knowledge 
of the law, and I certainly think there is a great deal of 
truth in this observation ; but at the same time it must be 
remembered, that in many instances, persons, from the for- 
mation of their minds, find it very difficult to apply them- 
selves to that description of study, such as law reading, 
which calls into play all a person’s intellectual powers, and 
requires the closest possible attention to enable the memory 
to retain what the student is studying ; and such minds it is 
absolutely necessary to stimulate to exertion in some way or 
other, and I venture most confidently to assert that, in nine 
cases out of ten, neither the desire to advance in his pro- 
fession, nor, until within a few months’ of the time, the hope 
of distinguishing himself at the examination, act as sufficient 
incentives to the law student to make him sit down and read 
a law book for, say, even three hours daily. 

But if a law university were established there would be 
held every year, at the very least, an examination ; and, as 
an inducement to study for this examination, prizes of suffi- 
cient value to make it worth a persons while to work hard 
to obtain one would be bestowed upon those candidates who 
most distinguished themselves. In this way another evil 
now existing would be removed, or, at all events, the present 
state of things would be much improved. 

There are many other defects in the present system of 
legal education to which I feel it unnecessary for me to 

ude, since they must be apparent to everybody who has 
at all considered this question, and since, too, for the most 
part, they have been exposed by other of your correspondents, 
as well as in other influential journals, which, like your own, 
have from time to time dwelt upon the matter. 

I will now briefly sketch out a plan for the formation of 
a ‘law university,” which will, I think, sufficiently explain 
the meaning of the term. 

The university building would,* of course, be situated in 
London. It would be open to all persons capable of passing 
the matriculation examination in arog knowledge, which 
would, of course, be dispensed with in cases where persons 
had passed any examination at any of the universities in 
the United Kingdom. It would be optional with law 
students to reside in the university building itself, or at 
their own homes. The fees would, of course, be regulated 
a py 2 

Law degrees would be conferred by the senate of the 


* This is a somewhat curious term, at least it has no application to any 
existing English University, Whatever may be the casein Ger any, in 
this country a university is a corporation, which may or may not own 
buildings for lecture rooms, examination halls, &e,, bat no sack 
buildings could be properly called “ The University Buildings,” or be the 
residence of students,—Ep, S. J. 
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university, similar to those conferred at present by the 
London University, but the examination for them woud be 
conducted on a different system. 
After persons had studied at the university for a year, it 
would be required of them to decide which branch of the 
rofession they would pursue ; and, if they determined to 
me solicitors, they would a be articled to 
some gentleman for four years, but wou d not be deemed 
competent to practise unless they attended, during the term 
of their articles, a course of lectures and classes every year, 
and satisfactorily passed such examinations as the senate 
ight deem ne ‘ 
tudents for the bar would continue their studies at the 
university for at least three years, at the end of which time 
they would be deemed competent to practice on passing the 
necessary examination, which, however, would be dispensed 
with where the student had preferred taking a degree in 


w. 
Before closing this letter it may be as well for me to 
suggest a means for defraying the expenses of founding a 
Law University. It is well known that the benchers of 
the several inns are in receipt of an immense annual 
revenue, a great portion of which is every year put aside for 
some purpose as yet unknown to the public at large.* Be 
that as it may, it is certain there is an annual surplus 
revenue, amounting to a very considerablesum. Now if, as 
I epee the benchers do not exactly know what to do 
with this money, let them contribute annually a portion, at 
all events, of this sum te form a law university. If this 
were done there would very soon be ample funds for carry- 
ing into execution this design. 
conclusion let me express a hope that ere long we shall 
see the foundation stone laid of a law university‘in London, 
for, from that day, I feel perfectly persuaded, posterity will 
date that improvement in legal education which is so much 
wanted ; from that day they will perceive, with satisfaction 
and with joy, that a new tone was given to the whole legal 
profession, which, from being, in some measure, despisedt 
and suspected by the public, will earn for itself a reputation 
of being identified with all that is noble, honourable, sincere, 
and just. VIGILANS. 





PROFESSIONAL COSTUME. 
Sir,—The schooling a colonial judge gave to counsel in- 
duces me to wonder, not for the first time, why our chiefs 





do not make similar remarks. I was always under the im- 
— that however much a few common law counsel of | 
ittle standing and no briefs might indulge in eccentricities, 
chancery men never did so. My notions, however, were 
somewhat upset the other day. I went into one of the 
Vice-Chancellor’s courts and there saw a sight which forcibly 
brought to my recollection a certain author who is so 
familiar that I will content myself with simply quoting his 

lines about his great hero:— 
‘* His tawny beard was th’ equal [dis? e 
Both of his wisdom and his face, _— 
In cut and dye so like a tile, 
A sudden view it would begnile.” 

I have little doubt that I shall be considered by many of 
your readers narrow minded when I state that I never give 
any business to counsel with a beard or moustache ; the 
latter is by far the most disgusting sight of the two with a 

ig. I should not consider I was doing my client justice. 
I believe many other attorneys hold my views on this sub- 
j Wie v. Bearp. 


ject. 
[We should be sorry to ~~ that there were man 
° 


men in the profession who would own to so narrow-minde 
a prejudice. We may refer the writer to an extract from 
r. Jeaffreson’s book published in this Journal} not long ago, 
in which the antagonism of ‘‘ Wig v. Beard” appeared in an 
res certainly to the advantage of the defendant.— Ed. 





Vick-CHANCELLOR MALINS. 

Sir,—The public is aware of some of Mr. Malins’s services 
as 2 legislator, but there are many others of which it knows 
nothing. I recollect one which you may perhaps think | 
worth mentioning. 

In the year 1859 I forwarded to Mr. Malins the draft of | 

* We believe that this is a misconception : at any rate, it derives 
no countenance from the report of the commission on the Inns of | 
Court, published some years ago —Ed. 8 J. 

+ Whence does ~ Vigilans” derive this notion ?—Ed. 9. J. 

2 it Sol. Jour. 110. 








the 6th section of the Divorce Court Amendment Act, 22 & 
23 Vict. c. 61, which is as a on us 

“6, On any petition presen y a wife praying that 
marriage may be dissolved - reason of her fusbanel a 
been guilty of adultery coupled with cruelty, or of adultery 
coupled with desertion, the husband and wife respectively 
shall be competent and compellable to give evidence of or 
relating to such cruelty or desertion.” 

In reply I had the honour to receive the letter of which ] 
subjoin a copy. 

1 have several times, in the House of Lords and elsewhere, 
heard the foregoing clause attributed to the late Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell, but he certainly had nothing to do with it until 
after it had become law. GEORGE BILLER, 

[ copy. ] 
House of Lords, 8th August, 1859, 

Dear sir,—I am much obliged for the suggestion contained 
in your letter and the accompanying clause for insertion in the 
Divorce Bill. I think your suggestion a very valuable one, 
and, having satisfied myself, by reference to the report of 
the case you mention and otherwise, that it was right, I 
went over to the Attorney-General on Friday night, and told 
him that I should a Ap the clause, and that I had re. 
ceived it from you. He said he was alive to the importance 
of the point, and that he himself had a clause in his pocket 
having the same object, which he proposed to insert. On 
looking at the clause with which he had been supplied, we 
both thought yours the better, and he has agreed to propose 
its insertion on going into committee on the bill this 
evening. 

You may, therefore, consider your object as accomplished, 
and I have been very glad to comply with your wishes in 
this matter, and to be the means, through you, of doings 
public service at the same time. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, 


(Signed) RIcHARD MALINs. 
George Biller, Esq. 





An EsTaTE IN CHANCERY. 

Sir,—As you inserted a letter in your general correspon- 
dence respecting an estate in bankruptcy, in your Journal 
and Keporter of the 15th instant, | shall be glad if you will 
insert the accompanying statement which I sent to the Times, 
and which appeared in that paper on the 12th instant, as 1 
think such an example of the mode of realizing small-estates 
under our present laws will also be of some interest to the 
public. J. A. 

Statement of the accounts showing the result of a Chancery 
suit just concluded :— 

RECEIPTS. 
Proceeds of the sale of Real Estate, and Invest- 
ment of the Dividends by the Accountant- 
General in Chancery............cee-ssseseseeesseeeee £017 3 10 
PAYMENTS. 
Plaintiff's solicitors’ costs 
Defendant's solicitors’ costs 


Fees of taxation of costs 


Leaving a balance of. 

One of three things must have been the case here. 
Either (1) the case must have been exceptionally compli- 
cated, or (2) the parties unreasonably litigious, or (3) the 
plaintiff's solicitor unsually negligent. de 

We have had under our personal cognizance the adminis- 
tration (in a comparatively simple case) of an estate of 
£8,000, in which the total costs of all parties were less than 
the £234 8s. 4d., a sum ascribed to the defendant’s solicitors 
alone : and these costs would not have materially incre 
had the estate been £80,000 instead of £8,000,—Ed. S.J.] 





ARTICLED CLERK. 

Sir,—If a clerk prepares a document for a friend, after 
office hours, and receives nothing for his trouble, can he 
said to have engaged in an ‘‘employment,” other than the 
employment of clerk to the solicitor to whom he is articled, 
contrary to the provision of the 10th section of the 23 & 24 
Vic. cap. 127; and could the master refuse to certify, &c., at 
the expiration of the term, on this account ? 

A SUBSCRIBER 





Seen es 2 
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EXPENSE OF INVESTIGATING A DEFECTIVE TITLE. 

Sir,—I shall feel greatly obliged to any of your readers 
who can give me information on the following zene — 

A. ap Tica to B. for a loan on mortgage of his (A.’s) pro- 
perty, W ich B. agrees to make. The abstracts of title are 
submitted to B.’s solicitor, who examines and submits same 
to counsel, who advises that the title is defective, and, con- 
sequently, the mortgage goes off. Can A. be called upon to 

y the costs incurred by B. in investigating the title? 
Mhere was no special agreement in any way as to costs. 

LIVERPOOL. 


LEAVE To Fite A SUPPLEMENTAL BILt..* 

Sir, —With reference to your correspondent’s inquiry as to 
filing a supplemental bill against a defaulting executor, after 
a common decree to account has been made, the case of 
Partington v. Reynolds, 6 W. R. 307, 4 Drew. 253, will 
furnish an answer. There, Vice-Chancellor Kindersley says 
that ‘‘if the corse (i.e., the plaintiff who has obtained 
the common administration decree) discovers that the defen- 


dant has been guilty of misconduct, the remedy is by filing, 
a supplemental bill = to 


with the leave of the Court, 
the state of circumstances. 








APPOINTMENTS. | 


AmpBrosE OwEN Brookes, of Bakewell, in the connty of , 
Derby, Gent., to be a Perpetual Commissioner for taking , 
the acknowledgments of deeds by married women, for the | 
county of Derby. | 

WitttaM Frank Buanpy, of Reading, in the county of | 
Berks, Gent., to be a Perpetual Commissioner for taking the | 
a of deeds by married women for the county 
of Berks. 








PROVINCES. 


LIVERPOOL. 
PrRoposeD LIcENSING ACT. 

For some years back Liverpool has been afflicted with 
about the worst licensing system, or rather no system, that 
can well be conceived. The borough mngrwraey was 
divided into the two parties, apparently nearly equal, of 
“free-traders”” and ‘* close-traders.” On a licensing-day, 
theretore, the grant or refusal of a license to an applicant 
depended, not on his character, nor on the wants of the | 
locality where he proposed to establish his trade, but en the | 
mere accident whether the party of free-trade or restriction 
chanced to be in the majority on the bench that day. The 
result has been that Liverpool has more public-houses than , 
any other town in the kingdom, the average character of | 
the publicans is probably lower than anywhere else in the | 
kingdom, and the Pop’ ation is more drunken than any | 
other in the world. To remedy this state of things the 
Town Council have mene a new licensing bill for the 
town, which they hope to carry in the next session of 
Parliament. According to the proposed measure the grant- 
ing of licenses for the future is not to depend on the 
caprice of the justices, Anyone is to be eligible who is 
rated to the poor at £50 a-year’s rent, who can meet certain 
strict requirements as to character and responsibility, and 
who can find two sureties for the proper conduct of his 
house besides entering into a heavy bond himself. But 
= the privilege accorded to such persons of a right to 
claim a license, there are certain things to be set off. The 
license is to cost £35 a-year, the average payment now being 
£12 ; but to promote Sunday-closing there is to be an abate- 
ment of £10 if the house is shut on the Sunday ; if the 

ublican is fined thrice within two years his license is 
lorfeited, and for three years he is disqualified from holding 
another; and, lastly, if the owners or occupiers of premises 
within 150 yards of the proposed public-house memorialise 
the magistrates against its establishment they must (the 
word was “‘ may” originally, and the change to ‘‘ must ” is 
said to be due to the Home Secretary) refuse the license. 
The excise-licenses for beer-houses are to be abolished, and 
the justices constituted the sole licensing authority.—Social 
Science Gazette, 

On Tuesday last, the Ist inst, the Liverpool Town Coun- 


| Bankrupt Court to the Landed 
| has arrived. Mr. Sterne Ball Muller, Q.C.,-will be imme- 
| diately raised to the bench as judge in the Court of Bank- 
| ruptey, and the two judges can 

day of term. Yesterday Judge Berwick stated that Judge 


cil increased the salary of Mr. Raffles, the Liverpool§stipen- 
diary magistrate, from £1,200 to £1,500 per annum. gg. 

On the same day the council voted £3,000 for the erection 
of a reformatory. The Reformatory Association are to have 
the management, and to pay the corporation four and a-half 
per cent. on the money. . 





SCOTLAND. 


EXEMPTION FROM PoOR-RATES. 

A letter by an inspector of the poor remarks upon an 
opinion lately given by Mr. Moncrieff to the effect that ** the 
fabrics of the churches of the Established Church are ex- 
empt [from poor rates] as being devoted to national purposes. 
But the fabrics of the places of worship of dissenting com- 
munities have no such privilege.” The inspector of the 
poor, whose business it is to know the state of the law 
regarding parochial matters, quotes a short Act of Parlia- 
ment, passed so recently as the 29th of June last year, the 
marginal note of which is—‘‘ Places exclusively appropriated 
to public religious worship in Scotland are not liable for- 

oor rates.” At the time when that Act passed Mr. 

oncrieff was Lord Advoeate—nay, he himself, on 10th 
May, 1865, introduced the bill, which could not have gone- 
through both Houses of Parliament without his knowledge- 
and consent, and yet, says the Dundee Advertiser, a year 
afterwards, he gives an opinion in entire forgetfulness that 
such an Act had any existence ! 





ITRELAND. 


New Law APPOINTMENTS, 


Queen’s letter, transferring Judge Lynch from the 


The 
tates Court, it is stated, 


e their seats on the first 


Lynch would not again sit in bankruptcy. By the promo- 
tion of Mr. Miller a vacancy will occur in the representation 
of the borough of Armagh and there are two candidates 
already in the field. Mr. Vance, formerly one of the mem- 
bers for the city of Dublin, is most likely to be returned. 
The Belfast papers believe that Mr. Kirk, who was defeated 
by Mr. Miller in 1865, will not contest the election. 


TaxinGc MasTER IN CHANCERY. 
Mr. William Gibson was on Thursday sworn into office as 
Taxing Master of the Court of Chancery, in the room of 
Master Reilly, resigned. 








FOREIGN TRIBUNALS & JURISPRUDENCE. 


FRANCE. 
Nocturnal DIstvURBANCE. 

The Court of Cassation at Paris has just decided onan 
appeal that singing in the streets by night does not consti- 
tute the offence of nocturnal disturbance punished by article 
479 of the Penal Code, unless aggravated by circumstances 
which change the character of the act and cause it to become 
a nuisance to the inhabitants. The proceedings which gave 
rise to that decision were a charge brought against four 
young men marching in compary and singing a piece from 
the ‘* Dame Blanche” at a quarter to ten at night. 





SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
METROPOLITAN AND one LAW ASSOCIA. 


As To ProBaTE Duty PAYABLE IN RESPECT OF LEASEHOLDS 
IN MortGaceE.* 

This is the third occasion on which I shall have addressed 
your association on the subject of ‘‘ Probate Duty payable 
in respect of Leaseholds in Mortgage.” The first was at 
yout annual provincial meeting held at Birmingham in 
Ietober, 1862, and the second at the annual provincial 








* 11 Sol, Jour, 196, 


* By Mr. Reynolds, Birmiagham, 
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meeting held at Liverpool in October, 1865 ; and I regret 
ther of yet, the Sune vo which { have thus drawn your 
attention, remains unremedied ; therefore my excuse for 
in troubling you. Were the grievance a light one I 
might feel that I had done sufficient, and might with pro- 
priety leave it to time to produce a remedy, but the griev- 
ance not being a light one, but one that prevails to a 
seriously damaging extent throughout the Kingdom, I feel 
bound not to allow the matter to rest until I have done all 
that I can to produce the desired result. Having gone into 
a full exuneeren of my views at the meeting in Birming- 
and more particularly at the one in Liverpool, I 
scarcely see my way to bring the question before this meet- 
ing without becoming tedious, there doubtless being present 
many who are familiar with it, and isant of what 
was previously done, but as there may be those here to 
whom it is comparatively new, it may be necessary to give 
some peers explanations. 

You all know, from tiresome experience, somewhat of the 
trouble of obtaining a return of probate duty on account of 
debts paid, executors being bound by statute to pay duty at 
the outset on the gross value, without deducting anything on 
account of debts, and I doubt not that most of you have 
found that most troublesome has been the getting back of 
duty in respect of mortgage money paid subsequently to pro- 
bate. I question whether there are any here who have not 
in their own practice experienced loss of duty paid on these 
mortgages, in consequence of their not having been paid off 
within the three years. My exertions, as many of you are 
aware, have been directed to show that this state of things 
should never have arisen—the propriety of that demonstra- 
tion is confirmed by experience. I came more than fifteen 
years back to an opinion—which opinion I have maintained 
after contention with the authorities at Somerset House— 
that the section of the statute applicable to this question 
has been misconstrued, that the words ‘‘ without deducting 
anything on account of debts” were not intended to have 


any other than their ordinary signification, and were not | 


applicable where the estate of the deceased was but an 
equity of redemption, as such estate could only be arrived 
at by getting at and putting aside the value of the legal 
estate—the estate of the mort . I will recapitulate:— 
The 38th section of the statute (55 Geo. 3, c. 184) provides 
that the ‘‘estate” shall be valued for purposes of probate 


** without deducting anything on account of debts” of | 


deceased, i.¢., without deducting from the ‘“ estate,”’ main- 
taining that the statute should be read thus, ‘*That the 


and owing from the deceased.” In fact, there can be no 
deduction from anything else but ‘‘ the estate and effects,” 
there being nothing else to deduct from, and if the estate 
be but an equity of redemption, the value of such estate 


having been ascertained by putting aside the value of the | 


mi ees’ estate, it would, in my opinion, be insensate to 
say that the so doing amounts to a deduction from the 
** estate” so ascertained—the equity of redemption. 

Although to you of this good city the question may not be 
of the moment it is to many others in the kingdom, where 
leasehold interests greatly preponderate over the freehold, 
yet the number of your tenancies for years must be in excess 
of the number of the latter, and. these interests must have 
suffered year by year during the fifty years and upwards, 
during which this unjust practice has prevailed and will 
continue so to suffer so long as it continues, 

Taking this into consideration, and the fact that numbers 
of our friends are from places equally or more seriously 
affected, it may be well that the matter be now fully gone 
into, and that which I have done seen, as this will materially 
help in the discussion of the question, if discussion there be 
at this meeting. Therefore having this object in view I 
propose reading to you a letter which I wrote to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone) on the subject, and 
the subsequent correspondence will I think put the 
meeting in full possession of all the points bearing upon the 
question. 

On the 29th of September last year I wrote Mr. Gladstone, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, a letter of which the 
following is a copy :— 

Waterloo-street, Birmingham, 29th September, 1865. 
A Pusiic Wrone and ITs Remepy. 
Sir,—Although the minister on whom devolves the 








financial provision of the country, (and the question upon 
which I write you is certainly one properly within your 
rovince), were it not of importance to the community at 
sg and especially so to the widow and the orphan, I 
should hesitate to trouble you, knowing that the position 
you hold in her Majesty's Councils subjects pe to much 
distraction of time and attention, which would otherwise be 
more serviceably bestowed ; and for this reason I should be 
glad to write you concisely, and would do so were I satisfied. 
that you will be able single handed effectually to help to 
the eradication of the evil to which I am about to 
draw your attention; but feeling that this may not be the 
case, and that in pursuit of the good aimed at, cause may 
be seen for this letter or its subject matter being brought 
before the public eye, I pray your excuse for my wri 
qe in a more diffuse or popular sense than would otherwise 
requisite. 

The question is connected with the duties payable on 
probates of wills, which duties are regulated by scale accord. 
ing to the value of the property of the deceased, liable to 
such duty under the provision of the Act (55 Geo. 3, c. 184 
of the year 1815). By such Act (the 38th section), it is 
provided that ‘‘the estate and effects of the deceased” 
shall be valued for the purposes of probate, “ without 
deducting anything on account of the debts due and owing 
from the deceased,”’ and it is from misconception of the 
meaning of this section of the statute that wrong has arisen, 

It is palpable that if deceased was possessed of ordinary 
personal property, probate duty must be paid on the gross 
value of such property, without deducting anything in 
respect of debts owing by him, and so, whether he die solvent 
or insolvent. And this both in principle and practice cannot 
be objected to, the statute providing for return of probate 
duty in respect of debts paid, if claimed within three years; 
but not so where F rower was possessed of leasehold property 
in mortgage. 

The practice ever since the enactment in question has been 
to pay duty on the full value of the property without 


| deducting or taking into account the amount or value of the 


iucumbrance, thereby in effect paying probate duty on what 
did not really belong to the deceased but to another, the 
mortgagee, as well as on the property of the deceased as 
mortgagor, he having but a diminished estate, an equity or 
right of redemption, on which only the _ should be paid ; 
and this practice has prevailed ever since the passing of the 
Act in the year 1815, to the absorption during that time 


i by the revenue of many millions of pounds sterling which 
estate and effects of the deceased are under the value of a | 
certain sum, without deducting therefrom—i.c., from ‘‘ the | 
estate and effects”—‘‘anything on account cf the debts due | 


would otherwise have remained in the pockets of those who 
could least afford the impost, and more frequently than 
otherwise of the widow and the orphan, and the evil con- 
tinues. 

Let me endeavour to explain how this has been brought 
about :—It will have been seen that the statute provides that 
‘*the estate and effects” shall be valued for the purposes of 
probate ‘‘ without deducting anything on account of debts 


| owing.” This, without careful attention, leads at once to the 
| impression that where estate or property is incumbered by 


way of mortgage, as such incumbrance is debt owing by the 
deceased, such debt should not be deducted and that duty 
must be paid upon the gross value of the property; and the 
attention is drawn away from that which is to be valued 
‘* the estate and effects” as the following will illustrate :— 

Leasehold property left by an intestate of the full value of 
£4,000, but in mortgage for £3,500, this aprons be pro- 
Ke constituting the whole of the ‘‘ estate ” of the deceased, 

hat, according to the meaning ofthe statute, is to be valued 
for the purposes of probate? Why, the ‘‘ estate’’—and what 
is that estate ? not the property itself, but the interest of the 
deceased in the property as diminished by the mortgage; 
the estate ofthe deceased, in legal phraseology, being but ‘‘an 
equity or —_ of redemption,” and as such should be valued, 
paying a duty of £15 on £500, the value of deceased's 
“estate,” instead of £120 on the gross value of the 
property, really of the two estates, the legal and the 
equitable, the former belonging to the mortgagee of the 
value of £3,500, and the latter to the deceased as mortgagor 
of the value of £500 only; he having no other estate or 
interest in the property. 

When the question is looked at thus simply, it is some- 
what startling that so long a period—half a century—has 
elapsed during which such a misconception has prevail 
and been acted upon to the serious loss and detriment of the 
community. 

As the statute (the 51st section) provides that a return of 
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: uty shall be made in respect of debts if paid and 
imed within three years after the date of igcieey it would 
not, without practical experience, be thought that so paying 
probate duty, z.¢., on the gross value, is of any tical im- 
ce, being but of a temporary character, and in ordinary 
cases it is not of importance, the only drawback being the 
professional trouble.and consequent expense ; butin the case 
put, 7.¢-, where the property or a portion of the property 
consists of leaseholds in mor the result is very different, 
as the extra amount of duty is commonly lost, the mortgage 
not. id off within the three years, so as to entitle tothe 
return 0 ya as provided by the statute ; and it unfortu- 
nately happens that these are the cases in which the pay- 
ment of the extra amount in the first instance, and its 
ultimate loss, are most felt. The following case (one of many 
which have occurred in my own practice) will illustrate :— 
A. B. died in the year 1852, intestate, leaving a widow 
and children, the gross value of his estate and effects was 
estimated for purposes of administration under the official 
scale as being over two and under the value of £3,000. There 
were Jeasehalds valued at about £2,000, but in mortgage 
for £1,700, so that the net value, that is, the equity of 
redemption, the only estate or interest which the deceased 
had in the property, was reduced to £300, and this, with the 
other portions of the estate and effects of the deceased (being 
under £150), made the total net value under £450, so that 
the figures controling the payment of duty stood thus :— 


oe 
75 0 0 
11 0 0 


£64 0 0 


Gross value, under £3,000—duty 
Net value, under £450—duty 


Difference 


And had the duty been paid on the gross value, this differ- 
ence—£64—would have been lost, as the leaseholds could not 
be realised nor the mortgage paid off within the three years 
so as to give a right to return of the overpaid.duty. But in 
this as in other cases I paid duty on the net value only, so 
that no loss was sustained. 

When I first came to the conclusion that the mode of 
payment was consistent with the true meaning of the 
statute, I supposed that some of my professional brethren 
had taken a similar view and acted upon it. I made 
inquiries but found that such was not the case and that the 

duty was invariably paid. I consequently proceeded 
independently, and have continued to do so for a period of 
fifteen years and upwards without. any official exception 
being taken otherwise than as appears below ; the residuary 
returns having been passed and stamped inevery case. I 
resorted to no concealment, but had, the valuations so 
framed as to show the value of the leaseholds unincumbered, 
the amount of the mortgage incumbrance deducted, and the 
balance stated as the value of the estate of the deceased, 
being but an equity of redemption; and copies of these 
valuations were invariably forwarded to the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue with the residuary returns. 

In the year 1858 exception was for the first time taken 
ina case which I then had before commissioners, and Mr. 
Timm, the solicitor of Inland Revenue, wrote me, threatening 
Exchequer process, I then wrote and argued with Mr. Timm 

“The residuary account of the personal estate of this 
deceased, supplied to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
was wade for amendment with the following objection :— 
The gross value of the leaseholds should be brought into the 
account and the mortgage deducted on page 2 of the account. 
The stamp on the letters of administration is insufficient to 
cover the gross amount of the personal effects.” I observed, 
“The estate and effects” of the deceased were properly 
valued for the purposes of probate, ‘‘ without deducting any- 
thing on account of the debts due and owing from the 
deceased,” other than, and except as shown below: “the 
bulk of deceased’s property consisted of leaseholds, the 
value of which, as estimated for purposes of probate, was 
£1,963, but deceased, in his lifetime, as tl for £1,700, 
parting at’ such time with his legal interest, leaving him 
at the time of lis decease possessed of but an equity of re- 
demption, and the value of this. interest was stated at £263, 

the amount at which the property was valued after 
deducting the amount of the mortgage incumbrance. 
¥e “The statute 55 Geo. 3, c. 184, s. 38, provides that the 
estate and effects” of the deceased shall be valued for the 
Purposes of probate, ‘‘ without deducting anything on 








account of the debts due and owing from the deceased;” and 
in this case the estate and effects were so valued, one portion 
of the: estate being but an equitable interest (an equity 
or right of redemption), was taken at its value, ascertained 
a pecting, st ie fee value, and then deducting the amount 

incum , And this mode of procedure would appear to 
be consistent with the statute as much so as if the beneficial 
interest in the estate had been incumbered or affected by any 
legal estate or charge, and no debt created; and it would 
appear to be quite as consistent so to deal with an equity 
or right of redemption as with a life or other estate less than 
that of absolute ownership; there is, moreover, nothing in the 
statute which leads to any other interpretation, or that the 
words ‘‘ without deducting,” &c., were intended to have any 
other than their ordinary signification. 

‘¢], during the last ten or twelve years, have, in practice, so 
treated leaseholds in mo! e, valuing only the equity of 
redemption as being the only estate in the deceased, and 
paying probate duty accordingly, and in no imstance, 
excepting the present (and I A had many such cases 
have the Commissioners objected, having passed and stam 
the accounts in every case. 

‘* Finally, one vital reason why the statute should not be 
construed as repugnant, is, that in many cases great personal 
wrong would be inflicted ; instance the present case :—A 
widow left with a large family, the only assets independent 
of household furniture being a leasehold property mortgaged 
close to its market value, the widow and children being 
dependant for a subsistence upon the surplus income. Now 
the only way in this case by which the debt owing to the 
mo ee can be satisfied, so as to give right to return of 
probate duty under the 51st section of the statute, is to 
obtain a new mo e, and, failing this, to sell the pro- 
perty, which would doubtless be a necessity, as it would be 
next to an impossibility to procure the mortgage money from 
a third party, the security not being ample; so that the 
widow must either lose a considerable sum in payment of 
probate duty, which ought to be repaid, but cannot be 
obtained, or-in obtaining it be deprived of the scanty sub- 
sistence of herself and children.” 

After the above, Mr. Timm did not further object, and 
the papers were duly passed and stamped ; and I have con- 
tinued the practice, as above explained, now fora period of 
fifteen years and upwards, without any successful objection 
being made. 

A similar objection was made by the authorities in a case 
I had before them in the year 1859, but, having referred to 
my letter to Mr, Timm, by way of reply, this was waived. 

I merge that, having proceeded thus far, you may 
think, ‘‘ Well, after this, what object has he in troubling 
me?” I will explain :—Notwithstanding that I had com- 
bated the point successfully, and continued so to proceed 
without question, I found that in this I stood alone, the 
general practice continuing as before, arising, I believe, 

rincipally from the fact that the question has not been 

rought before the profession as a body, and is, as a matter 
of course, unknown to the general public. I think the 
public mind has but to be enlightened upon the subject te 
produce a remedy ; and this is one of my objects in writing 
you. 

I have previously done what I could to compass this, as 
I will explain ; but, finding that the evil is but very par- 
tially remedied, I feel that something further should be done. 

In anticipation of the annual meeting of the Metropolitan 
and Provincial Law Association, held in Birmingham, in 
October, 1862, I wrote a paper ‘‘ As to Probate Duty pay- 
able in respect of Leaseholds in Mortgage,” in which I took 
exception to, and showed the wrong of the general practice 
of paying the probate duty on the Sigher scale, when, after 

iscussion, a resolution was come to ‘‘ that the committee 
of the association should take such steps as they might deem 
expedient to ascertain whether my interpretation of the 
statute was the correct one.” 

At the next annual provincial meeting of the Association, 
held at Leicester in September, 1863, the chairman in his 
opening address, after commenting upon the paper which I 
had read at the meeting held at Birmingham in the previous 
year, and reading the resolution come to, thus observed :— 

‘The committee have not been able to obtain an authori- 
tative decision upon the point, but they have taken such 
steps as they found open to them to ascertain whether the 
view taken by Mr. Reynolds is considered in any authorita- 
tive quarter to be either illegal or open to any serious 
objection, and the result of their inquiries has brought them 
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to the opinion that the practice be has adopted may be 
properly adopted by the profession generally.” 

hat further action was taken in the matter by the 
association is shown by the following extract from the 
report of the committee of the Birmingham Law Society, to 
the society's annual meeting held on the 10th October, 
1864. 

** At a recent meeting at Leeds of the Metropolitan and 
Provincial Law Association, Mr. Reynolds’s paper in support 
of the vy ipreca that probate duty is not payable on 
leaseholds in mortgage, which had been read at the meeti 
at Birmingham in 1862, was commented upon and muc 
commended. It seemed to be considered that the practice 
may be looked upon as settled in a sense favourable to Mr. 
Reynolds's views.” 

What has been and is now the average annual amount 
paid into the revenue thus improperly, we have no certain 
means of ascertaining, there bene no published returns 
which show ; the knowledge is consequently confined to the 
archives of Somerset House, but that it approaches to 
several hundreds of thousands of pounds annually there can 
be little doubt, and it is quite clear that Birmingham has 
suffered as much if not more than any other town in the 
kingdom ; the bulk of the property in houses and land being 
leasehold in the hands of snany, the freeholds being compara- 
tively few; and there can be no question that the Birming- 
ham oe have thus suffered and continue to suffer to the 
extent of many thousands of pounds annually, as every bit 
of the property must in its turn have been affected by this 
** black mail.’ 

One of the speakers at the annual provincial meeting of 
the Metropolitan and Provincial Law Association, held in 
Leeds, in September, 1864, stated that £240,000 was the 
sum it was-estimated Government put into its pockets 
yearly through this ‘‘ most atrocious fraud.” These are 
very strong terms to use, but may be not too strong to be 
used by way of reprehension as to the injury done to the 
community, but if intended to apply to the Government, 
or its executive, I think the application is wrong. Neither 
the Inland Revenue Commissioners nor any of the Govern- 
ment officials have anything to do with the payment of the 
ge duty in the first instance, that is on the proof of 

e will, this resting entirely with the solicitor engaged ; 
the commissioners know nothing of the property on 
which probate duty is paid, or how estimated, until subse- 
quently when supplied with the residuary account in 
connection with the payment of legacy and other duties, 

If, however, after proper representation, the Government 
fail to remedy this wrong (but of which I have little fear, 
your antecedents leading me to feel, that you will give your 
willing help in the good work) then any ‘‘hcnourable mem- 
ber” from the opposition benches may make good stock 
with his constituency by declaiming against so ‘‘ gross a 
wrong” being ‘‘ continued and connived at by her Majesty’s 
ministers.” 

It is but fair, in extenuation of that which has been done, 
to bear in mind that the practice excepted to was invariable 
throughout the country, and, having become ‘‘ an old prac- 
tice,” was adopted without inquiry as being the correct 
one ; and that the knowledge of any alteration of the prac- 
tice would be confined to the office in which it occurred, 
and not like a case in one of the law courts, be diffused 
through the country by newspaper and other reports. And 
so, in the main, has it been in the present case, the general 
body of practitioners have not had the opportunity of 
testing in their own practice the correctness of my reading 
of the statute, for, notwithstanding I have done all in my 
st to draw attention to the point, this necessarily has 

n but to a limited extent. 


In January of the a year two able articles on the 


subject appeared in the Birmingham Daily Gazette, rote | 
in a very lucid manner the wrong complained of, and whic 

concluded thus :— ‘‘ Cases are daily occurring in all parts 
of the country in which this abuse is continued. This is 
one of those evils which only the public knowledge of its 
existence can remedy. It is not likely to be initiated at 
head quarters. The Inland Revenue authorities are not to 
be looked to to reform the evil, It can only be obtained by 
affording the community the requisite knowledge, and by 
bringing to every man’s door the fact that he may be a 
loser by its continuance. We think that Mr. Reynolds has 
done his duty in directing the attention of his professional 
brethren to the subject, and we have done our’s in bringing 
this account of his interpretation and practice before the 





———= 
public. The subject is not one of class interest, but con. 
cerns all who may ever have to pay probate duty.” 

The Birmingham Daily Gazette having a circula. 
tion, no doubt the articles referred to were read by a great 
number of persons in Birmingham; but all Birmingham jg 
comparatively but a small portion of Great Britain, 
therefore, if the Birmingham people are sufficiently informed 
the information should not stop there. But however this 
may be, so far as Birmingham is concerned, the practice 
remains pretty much as of old. 

It has been said that ‘‘ lawyers are not interested in bring- 
ing about an alteration of the practice, which would only 
diminish their ad valorem fees and deprive chem of the 
business of wore | returns of duty in many cases.” I am 
quite sure that so unworthy a motive would not animate the 
great body of the profession, although, unfortunately, it 
would some. 

The articles in the Birmingham Daily Gazette induced a 
correspondence which appeared in the columns of that paper, 
in the course of which some excellent suggestions were made 
with a view to a the evil, and otherwise, which J 
doubt not would have borne fruit; but, unfortunately, the 
public mind was for the time drawn from all subjects of 
passing interest by the great local bank failures. Some 
of the Tetters were excellently illustrative, and, at the risk of 
being charged with saying too much, thinking the subject de. 
ines that I had better say too much than too little, so that 
it be well understood, I will quote from one of the letters signed 
** A Widow.” She says—‘‘I was troubled thus:— My husband 
died in 1852, leaving me and my children to struggle with 

t difficulties, the only property left for our maintenance 

eing heavily mortgaged. My husband having left no will, 
I found I was compelled to take out letters of administration, 
and I spoke to a relative (a surveyor of the town) who knew 
m: iepihan dt position, and the property he had left, and he 
told me that I should have to pay about £90 for probate 
duty, as I must pay duty on the full value, although the 
property was mor . Inmy distress I consulted my 
son-in-law, who told me he recollected some of his father’s 
property was mortgaged; that Mr. Reynolds was his father's 
solicitor, and proved his will, and he knew that he did not 
pay probate duty for the mortgages. Well recollecting that 
money was saved by this means, and acting under my son- 
in-law’s advice I went to Mr. Reynolds. hen’ I saw that 

ntleman he told me, as the property was then valued, the 
full duty would be £90, but that, in his opinion, the property 
was over-valued, and he explained to me that it was the 
general practice to pay probate duty on the full value of 
the property, notwithstanding its being in mortgage, but 
(to my great relief) that he was convinced this practice was 
wrong ; that the proper course was to pay upon the net 
value, after deducting the mortgage ; and that, for a long 
time past he had so acted, paying only the diminished duty, 
and he promised so to deal with my case. He did so, and 
the vesult was to have the property re-valued, and the duty 
upon the new valuation amounted to but £75, instead of 
£90, and he paid for me about £10, as the duty on the net 
value of my husband’s interest. I have not since been 
called upon to pay any more, and I think, as_ twelve Ph 
have elapsed since this was done, it is not likely I shall’ be 
further troubled. Mr. Reynolds saved me altogether £80, 
and this without making any professional charge for the 
extra trouble he had taken on my behalf, as I well recollect 
his professional charges were very moderate. I scarcely 
need say I felt and feel very grateful to Mr. Reynolds for 
his great kindness to me. I was told I should have to pay 
more than £100 for duty and expenses. The money I 
not, friends would not come forward, and Heaven only 
knows what I should have done had I not been providentiall 
induced to goto Mr. Reynolds, who was indeed the widow's 
friend.” 

Now comes the question, What should be done? I sub- 
mit that no Act of Parliament is required; that an abuse 
has crept in from misconception of the meaning of the 
statute; and that this has but to be sufficiently known to be 
remedied. Query, therefore, how to be sufficiently known! 
Certain official regulations exist, and are from time to time 
issued as to the mode of procedure connected with pryment 
of duties at Somerset House. Let then the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue adopt and promulgate a rule to meet 
this case, which might be somewhat as: follows :— 

‘¢In valuing the ‘estate and effects of the deceased for 
the purposes of probate, where the deceased had leaseholds 
in mortgage,’ the gross value of the leaseholds must be first 
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ined, then the value of the mortgage incumbrance 

tituting the estate of the mo ee) being deducted 

the gross value, the balance left will represent the 

value of the estate of the deceased (i.e., the equity of redemp- 
tion) on which only probate duty is payable.” 

nia I maintain, is consistent with the statute, and 
should be the ° agar This is what I have contended for 
for the last fifteen years, with what result I have shown; 
and if some such rule as the above be issued, I doubt not 
that the desired result will be attained. 

I hope that you will consider the subject-matter of this 
letter of sufficient — moment to lead to your careful at- 
tention, and shall hope to be favoured with an intimation to 
such effect. 

If it is clear that the lower duty should be paid, and of 
this I think there can be no question—instead of impropriety 
in urging, it is clearly a duty to urge, that steps be taken to 
bring this to bear, and you will be entitled to the thanks of 
the community, if you be instrumental to this end. And I 
am quite sure that, apart from any personal feeling of your 
own, you will be a faithful exponent of the royal wishes by 
helping, as far as in your power lies, the removal of this 

~great abuse which so largely abridges the pecuniary means 
of ‘* struggling respectability,” the widow and the orphan. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

H. REYNOLDs. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The Chancellor left me some months without reply when I 
‘received the following :— 
11, Downin g-street, Whitehall. 
ovember 22nd, 1865. 
Sir,—I am directed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to thank you for your letter of the 29th of September, and 
to inform you that the subject of which you treat is under 
consideration. 
I am sir, your obedient servant, 
H. Reynolds, Esq. Wi.iram B. Gurpon. 


Not having heard further, J, on the 18th of December, 1865, 
again wrote the Chancellor thus :— 
25, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
December 18th, 1865. 
Sir,—After Mr. Gurdon’s letter of the 22nd ult., I did not 
anticipate that there would be occasion again to trouble you 
on the subject-matter of my letter to you of the 29th of 
September. It is intimated by Mr. Gurdon’s letter ‘‘ that 
the subject of which I ‘treat is under consideration.” I 
therefore looked forward to an intimation as to the conclusion 
come to ere this. I respectfully ask that I may be so 
favoured prior to the approaching holidays. 
I have the honour &c., 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Downing-street. 


In reply to which I received the following :— 
11, Downing-street, Whitehall. 
ecember 25th, 1865. 
Sir,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer desires me to 
inform you, with reference to your letter of the 18th inst., 
that her Majesty’s Government must claim the right of 
choosing for themselves the time and occasion for making 
known the results of their considerations of a matter of the 
nature of that about which you write. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
H. Reynolds, Esq. Wit11aM B. Gurpon, 


After the above I allowed the matter to rest until the fol- 
lowing May, when, on the 16th of that month, I wrote the 
Chancellor thus :— 


H. Reynowps. 


25, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
May, 1866. 
THE Propate Dury Question. 
Sir,—Concluding from the tenor of the letter to me of the 
25th of December, that I should have no direct personal 
intimation as to the conclusion come to on this question, I 
have looked for some publicnotification, but hitherto without 
meeting with any. 
T have not again written, wishing to avoid the risk of ex- 
posing myself to the charge of being pertinacious, and, 
Were the matter merely personal, considering the heavy 
Tessure of your official duties, I would longer abstain, but 
eeling that the grievance is national, in connection with 
Which daily wrong is done, I again write you, trusting that 
you will excuse my now asking you, which I do most re- 





spectfully, that I be favoured with an intimation as to 
whether her Majesty’s Government paar providing a 
remedy for the grievance complained of. 
I have the honour, &c., 
H. REYNOLDs. 
To the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


After which I received the following:— 
Treasury-chambers. 
18th June, 1866. 
Sir,—1 am directed by the Lords Commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you, in reply to your letter 
of the 16th ult., addressed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that the probate duty question, in regard to the 
valuation of leaseholds mortgaged, is still under the con- 
sideration of the Government. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. Reynolds, Esq. Hues C. E. CHi.pers. 


And thus, gentlemen, this correspondence ended. 

You will recollect that shortly after the date of the above 
letter the Russell-Gladstone Ministry retired from office, so 
that the question now rests with the new Ministry, and it 
will be necessary to re-open it with the present Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury. This I should have done ere 
this had not heavy domestic affliction intervened ; however 
I purpose resuming the subject at a fitting opportunity, 
a doing what A my power lies to 2B about ‘e 
desired result, and I feel determined not to rest until-this 
is done. And I am satisfied that I shall not be left unaided 
in the good work, that ey will lend your willing help to a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty, and, as I have already 
observed, we shall have the satisfaction ‘‘that in pur- 
suing this we cannot be charged with ‘looking after 
the loaves and fishes,’ as the amended practice will abridge 
our ad valorem fees on probates in ——. to the saving 
effected for our clients, which we shall not, either by addi- 
tional fees or in any other way, be recouped.” 





COURT PAPERS. 
COURT OF PROBATE, 


AND 
COURT FOR DIVORCE AND MATRIMONIAL CAUSES, 
Sittings in and after Hilary Term, 1867. 
PROBATE CAUSES WITHOUT JURIES. 
Friday . Jan. 11 | Saturday 
Fux Court ror DIvoRcE AND MATRIMONIAL CAUSES. 


WRAY 55.5. n. vosesiescoers wikexcaheavqatticescsbbale aaiaceedews Jan. 18 
DrivorcE CAUSES WITHOUT JURIES. 


Wednesday ............Jan. 
Thursday ..........0+0e 17 
Saturday 19 
Wednesday 23 
Thursday .........-e000 24 
25 
TRIALS BY JURY. 
Friday ........csece 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
Thursday.......cccceses 
Friday ........0..-<+- ees 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
Thursday.........ccceve 
BIG. ...065 .4. s00--aee 


Wednesday 
oS ae 
Friday ....,5...<eseeeeees 
Saturday .........ceese 
Wednesday 
TIRING oi 05 0 discee ses 
ee ae 
Satarday verece...cvere. 5, 16 
Wednesday 20 
Thursday 21 | Saturday 
Friday 22 | Wednesday ............ 
Saturday 23 | Thursday... .........++ 
Wednesday OF) ROT vewiin sin -soesenss 
Thursday............... 5, 28 | Saturday 

The trials by jury in the Court of Probate will be taken 





The judge will sit in chambers at eleven o'clock to hear 
summonses, and in court at twelve o'clock to hear motions, 
on Tuesday, January 15, and each sueceeding Tuesday until 
Tuesday, March 19, inclusive. 

All papers for motions must be left with the Clerk of the 
Papers before two o'clock on the preceding Thursday. 
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LAW STUDENTS’ JOURNAL. 
LAW LECTURES AT THE INCORPORATED LAW 
SOCIETY. 


Mr. R. Horron Smiru, on Conveyancing, Monday, 
January 7. 
Mr. E, CHAR.Es, on Equity, Friday, January 11. 


LAW CLASSES AT THE INCORPORATED LAW 
SOCIETY. 


Mr. E. A. ©. Scnatcn, on Common Law, Monday, 
January 7, class A, elementary and advanced. Thursday, 
January 10, class B, elementary and advanced. . 

Mr. D. Srurexs, on Equity, Tuesday, Jan. 8, class A, 
elementary and advanced. Friday, January 11, class B, 
elementary and advanced. 

Mr. A. Barney, on Real Property, Wednesday, Jan. 9, 
class B, elementary and relies ag 


HILARY EDUCATIONAL TERM, 1867. 
Table of the days and hours for the delivery of the public 
lectures by the Readers appointed by the Inns of Court, and 
for the attendance of the private classes. 
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Notes.—The educational term commences on the 11th 
January, and ends on the 30th March. 

The first public lecture of this course will be delivered by 
the Reader on Jurisprudence, Civil, and International Law, 
on Friday, the 11th Jannary, at 2 p.m. 

The first meeting of each private class will take place on 
the usual morning or evening of meeting after the first public 
lecture on the same subject. 

Students who have been unable to attend a lecture or 
class of either of the Readers, and desire dispensation as a 
qualification for call to the bar, should make application, 
with an explanation of the cause of such absence, in writing, 
to the Reader, during the course, or immediately after the 
delivery of the last public lecture of the course; and the 
Reader's report thereon, eager with the application, will 
be forwarded to the Council of Legal Education, who alone 
have the power of granting dispensation. 

The council have resolved that in no case shall students 
be allowed to change from the elementary to the advanced 
courses of lectures and classes, or vice versa, while qualifying 
for call to the bar, or for the examinations on the subjects 





Prospectus of the lectures to be delivered dari Hilary 
Educational Term, 1867, by the Readers appointed” by ‘the 
Inns of Court. 

ConsTITUTIONAL LAw AND LEGAL History, 

The Reader, proposes to deliver six public lectures op 
‘The History of the English Constitution and of English 
Law, from the Meeting of the Long Parliament to the 
Restoration.” 
With his private class the Reader proposes to 
the principal Statutes, Trials, Cases, and State uments, 
which illustrate the History of the English Constitution ang 
the History of English Law in the reigns of Charles J], 
and James II. He will use Hallam's Constitutional Lay 
as his principal text-book. 
Equity. 
The Reader proposes to deliver two courses of public lec. 
tures (there being six lectures in each course) on the follow- 
ing subjects:— 
Elementary Course. 
I,—On Pleadings in the Court of Chancery. 
II,—On the Rights and Liabilities of Married Women 
recognised by Courts of Equity only. 
The Reader, in his Private Class, will also discuss points. 
of International Law relating to the Rights and Duties of 
Neutrals, using the work of Wheaton as the Text-Book, and 
referring to the works of the principal modern Jurists, the 
decisions of the Admiralty and Prize Courts of England 
and America, the Debates in Parliament, and State Pape 
relating to the cases under discussion. 
Common Law. 
The Reader proposes to deliver Two Courses (of Six Public 
Lectures each) on the following subjects:— 
Elementary Course. 

Injuries to Relative Rights cognisable in Courts of Com- 
mon Law—the Remedies appropriate thereto—and 
Proofs adducible in Actions for such Injuries. 

ReAt Property, &c. 
The Reader proposes to deliver twelve public lectures. 
(there being six lectures in each course), on the following 
subjects :— 


Elementary Course. 

I.—On Lord St. Leonards’ Statutes (22 & 23 Vict. c. 35, 
and 23 & 24 Vict. c. 38), in continuation of 
last Term’s lectures on the same subject. 

II.—On Priority of Charges. 
Advanced Course. 

On Entails, the Law of Fines and Recoveries, and 
the Changes Effected by the Act for their Aboli- 
tion. 

In the elementary private classes the Reader will continue 
his course of Real Property Law, using the work of Mr. 
Joshua Williams as a text-book; and in the advanced pri- 
vate classes, he will discuss and explain the form, construc- 
tion, and operation of the documents which are in most 
frequent use in Conveyancing Practice. 


Crvin Law. 

The Reader proposes to deliver six public lectures upon 
the following subjects :— 

I,—The History of the Roman Law, from the reigns of 
the Antonines until the death of Justinian, 
with a description of the Composition of the 
Corpus Juris Civilis. 

1I.—A Comparison of the Laws of Rome, England, and 
France relating to the Disposition of Property 
by Testament. : 

III.—On Fraud (Dolus Malus), Duress :(Metus), and Mis- 

take (Error). 

IV.—Domicil. 

In his private class the Reader will continue the course 
of Roman Civil Law, with a discussion of the Roman Law 
relating to Property, using Sandars’ edition of Justinians 
Institutes and the Systema Juris Romani of Mackeldey as 
text-books, and contrast with the modern French Law upon 


the same head. 
Advanced Cowrse. 
I,—On Donationes Mortis Causa. 
II,—On the Equitable Presumption arising from a step 
taken towards the Performance of an Agree- 
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' “TiI.—On the Equitable Consequences of the Substantial 
Performance of pt pv ahers 
IV.—On the Equitable Doctrine of Satisfaction. 
¥.—On the Implied Substitution of one Gift for Another. 

Inthe Elementary Private Class, the subjects discussed 
will be—The jurisdiction of Equity over Trustees, and 
relief in Equity against Penalties and Forfeitures. 

In the Advanced Private Class, the Lectures will compre- 
hend—The Re-conversion of Property ss, tarp with cha- 
recter of Personalty or Realty ; Executory ts ; Pleading 
and Evidence in suits in Equity. 

In treating the above Subject, will be noticed the relation 
of:—1. Master and Servant. 2. Husband and Wife. 3. 
Parent and Child. 4. Guardian and Ward. 

Adwanced Course, 

Mercantile Instruments in ordinary use :— 

I.—Negotiable Instruments. 
II.—Guaranteees. 

IlI.—Policies of Insurance. 

With his Private Classes, the Reader will examine in de- 
tail the Subjects above ified—especially directing atten- 
tion to the Rules of Evidence ordinarily applicable in Courts 
of Law, and the Pleadings in Reported . The under- 
mentioned Books will be referred to :— 

Elementary Class.—Blackstone’s Commentaries (21st ed.), 
vol. 1, chaps. 14—17, inclusive. 

Advanced Class.—Smith’s Leading Cases and Mercantile 
law; Byles on Bills and Notes; and Arnould on Marine 
Insurance. 





The Law Reports, however, as a whole, are not good. There 
are no signs of supervision or editing about them, although the 
two editors receive, we are told, £1,200 a-year. It was in the 
power of the Committee of Law Reporting greatly to amend the 
method of reporting. Instead of attempting this they seem to 
have been content with the position of eal 
and, indeed, their success has been exclusively in the performance 
of that function, and the merit of it is due as much to the 
eedulity and hard cash of subscribers as to the vociferation and 
empty promises of the council.—Jurist. 

CasTLE BAYNARD WaRpD.—A vancancy having occured in the 
repsentation of this ward by the retirement of Mr. Webb, we 
understand that Mr. A. J. Pritchard, of the firm of Pritchard 
and Sons, Doctor’s-commons, is a candidate for the seat. Mr. 
Pritchard’s father—the late Mr. W Pritchard—represented the 
ward for many years, and this fact, added to his own personal 
and professional claims, is likely to weigh with the electors in the 
event of a contest, which we hear is more than probable. 

Tus ApvANcE OF WaGrs MoveMENT.—It appears that the 
law clerks of Leeds are following the example set them by other 
classes of employés. On Monday evening a numerously attended 
meeting was held in Albion-street, s, at which a committee 
was appointed to take the necessary steps towards a complete 
organiation of law clerks throughout the town, in order to 
securean advance of salary ; and power was given to the com- 
mittee to call another general meeting at an early date to report 
what progress. 

The unfitness of the site occupied by the post-office in Lom- 
bard-street for the purpose to which it is applied, which we 
fron the first maintained to be most objectionable, is at last 
beginning to be recognised, and it has been suggested that the 
- lately in the occupation of the Agra and Masterman’s 

would be well suited for the needed building.—City Press. 

Tue Spring Crrovirs.—On the 17th inst, the judges of the 
bo courts will meet in the Exchequer to choose their Spring 








PUBLIC COMPANIES. 
ENGLISH FUNDS AND RAILWAY STOCK. 


Last Quorattron, Jan.3 1867. 


(From the Official List of the actual business transacted.) 
GOVERNMENT FUNDS. 
Annuities, April, °85 
Do. (Red Sea T.) Aug. 1908 
Ex Bills, £1000, 4 per Ct.— pm 
Ditto, £500, Do — pm 
Ditto, £100 & £200, Do — pm 
Bank of oo Stock, 64 per 
‘Do. 5 per Cent., Jan. 76 — Ct. (last half-year) 2484 
Annuities, Jan. 80 Ditto for Account, 
INDIAN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
{India Stock, 104 p Ct. Apr. '74— Ind, Enf. Pr., 5p O., Jan.’72 101 
Ditto for Account, — Ditto, 54 per Cent., May, ’79 
Ditto 5 per Cent., July, 70 107 Ditto oo mtures, per Cent., 


coount, April, _ 
Do. Do,, 5 per Cent., Aug. °73 
tto, Certificates, — Do. Bonds, 4 por Ct., £1000, 25 pm 
Ditto Enfaced Ppr., 4 per Cent. Ditto, ditto, under £1000, pm 


% per Cent. Consols, 90% 

Ditto for Account, Jan. 10, 903 
3 per Cent. Reduced, 89§ 

Do. 34 per Cent., Jan, ’94 

Do, 24 per Cent., Jan. ’94 





ectors of subscriptions, |. 
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Do., East Anglian Stock, No. 
Great Northern 
Do., A Stock* 
Great Southern and Western of Ireland 
Great Western— Ori: 


., do.—Ne rt 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
London, Brighton, and South Coast 
London, Chatham, and Do 
London and North-Western 
London and South-Western ..., 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln. 
Metropolitan 

.» New. 
Midland : 

Do., Birmingham and Derby 

North British 
North London 


Do., 1864 
North Staffordshire 





















































* A receives no dividend until 6 per cent. bas been paid to B. 


MoNEY Market anv City INTELLIGENER. 
Thursday Night. 

The monetary panic which, in the early part of the year, was 
accompanied by extensive failures, originating in overtrading 
and specniation, has not yet, in its effects, passed away. A 
general feeling of insecurity has prevailed, but now that the 
mone crisis is over and the political apprehension in con- 
nection with the “ Head Centre,” is gradually subsiding, the 
new year comes ushered in with hopeful signs. 

The quarterly abstract of the revenue account, made up to 
the end of 1866, has been published. From it there appears to 
have been a decrease of £410,816, this being the balance 
between a gross of £2,480,000, relinquished in property tax 
and sean and £2,079,184, gross increased receipts upon 

000, Customs ; 000, Excise ; £99,000, Taxes; 
£125,000, _Post office; £13,000 Crown Lands; and £667,184, 
Miscellaneous. 

The Board of Trade returns, last issued, show that the total 
value of exports has been £173,913,222. In 1865 it was 
$150,822,344; and in 1864 £148,340,865. The present year, 
therefore, exhibits an increase as compared with 1865, of 
£23,080,878 ; and as contrasted with 1864, of £25,572,357. 

The usual weekly Bank return published this afternoon, 
gives the following results:—Total bullion, £19,445,362, in- 
crease; £167,503 Total notes, £10,142,255, decrease, £1,232,260, 
Total private securities, £22,816,503 ; increase, £2,575,247.. Tn- 
crease in Government deposits, £541,231; private deposits, 
£2,900,006, 

‘rhe fo ason stock of bullion during the year was on the 
26th of December, when it reached £19,247,859. It was at 
its lowest — on the 23rd of May, being then £11,857,786. 

The Bank Directors held their weekly court to-day without 
eer. change in the minimum. 

Consols are now 90} to 90$ for money, and 90$ to S$} for 
account. The highest point reached during the past year was 
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on December 27th, when they stood at 903; the lowest range 
was, on June 4th, when they touched 854. 

_ Foreign stocks have been more active. The principal deal- 
ings, however, have been in Greek, Mexican, Spanish, and 
Turkish. Prices in all these instance have somewhat receded, 
owing to various political disturbing causes. 

Railway shares continue to be comparatively neglected. 
The revelations in connection with the London, Chatham, 
and Dover, the North British, the Great Eastern, and others, 
are not yet forgotten. Railway debentures, once regarded as 
possessing the security of Government Stocks. are now sub- 
jected to discouraging influences; and it is to be hoped that, 
with Lord Redesdale’s aid, the debenture question may be 
settled early in the forthcoming session. 

During the year the following sums have been paid by rail- 
way companies as compensation :—Caledonian, £12,849; Great 
Eastern £21,996; Great Northern £22,387; Great Western, 
£40,061; Lancashire and Yorkshire, £24,708; London and 
North-Western, £30,728 ; London and South-Western, £25,000 ; 
Brighton, £4,504 ; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 
£6,483; “Midland, £25,958; North-Eastern, £14,855; North 
British, £4,621; South-Eastern, £70,726. 

Transactions in Bank shares have ‘been very few, but 
quotations continue steady. A healthy sign in connection 
with the banking department has been the resuscitation of 
Agra and Mastermans, the Consolidated Bank, the Birming- 
ham Banking Company, and the Preston Bank. 

The dividend paid in the ——e of the Bank of 
London has been 12s. in the pound; the English Joint-Stock 
Bank, 12s.; Agra and Mastermans’, 5s., and arrangements 
made for the remaining 15s.; the European Bank, 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Cork, the late London manager of the Mercantile and 
Exchange Bank, has filed a bill in Chancery to compel the 
directors to indemnify him against liability upon shares in 
various companies taken in his name. 

Credit, Finance, and Discount companies’ shares have not 
yet recovered from the shock they experienced in the collapse 
of the Joint-Stock Discount Company (Limited), Overend, 
Gurney & Co. (Limited), the Imperial Mercantile Credit 
Association, the Contract Corporation, &c. 

The dividend paid in the winding-up of the Joint-Stock 
Diseount Company has_ been 6s. 8d. in the pound; the 


Imperial Mercantile Credit, 2s. 6d.; and Overend, Gurney, & | 


Co., 4s. 


The Equity and Law Life propose to pay a dividend of | 


8s. 6d, per share on and after the 11th inst. 

The Law Life Assurance Company will hold their general 
meeting on the 2nd of February. 

The Royal Insurance almanacks for 1867 have made their 
appearance, and contain a vast variety of useful information. 

he annual revenue of the company is now more than 
£700,000. 

Petitions have been presented to wind-up the Aldborough 
Hotel Company (Limited), the Gilvach Coal Company 
(Limited), and the British Nation Fire Insurance Company 
(Limited). 

An extraordinary general meeting of shareholders in the 
Russian (Vyksounsky) Iron Works Company (Limited), is 
called for the 11th inst. to consider and approve “of the man- 
agements which have been entered into for settling disputes 
between the company and the shareholders, and incident 
thereto.” 

The question of the £40 call, in the matter of Barned’s 
Bank, will be discussed on the first Saturday in, and not after, 
Term, as had been erroneously stated. 








How tro ARRIVE aT A VeERpicT.—Colonel Myddelton 
Biddulph, M.P., and the trustees of the Wem and rien ig ka 
road not being able to settle the amount of compensation for land 
amicably, the matter has been settled by a jury. And it would 
appear that the 12 gentlemen who com the conclave were 
much divided in their notions of the value of the colonel’s — 
some considering that £75 was sufficient compensation, 
others holding the opinion that £450 was not toomuch. After 
nearly two hours’ “deliberation,” the knotty point was decided 
by a stroke of genius on the part of the foreman, who oy dpe 
that each should put down on a slip of paper the amount he con- 
sidered a just satisfaction of the claim, and when they had done 
so he would add up the 12 sums, and the divsion of the total 
by 12 should be the amount awarded. This proposal was 
heralded with delight, everyone would be represented in the 
deeision, the idea was carried out, and Colonel Myddelton 
Biddulph was awarded £165.—From the Oswestry Advertiser. 

PEtTTIroGGERs.—From one or two cases that have been re- 
ported in connexion with various police courts of late it would 
seem that solicitors of the ‘‘ Quirk, Gammon, and Snap” and 
* Dodson and Fogg,’’ school, are still far from extinct. Cases 
taken 2p “on spec,” and worked for the sake of expenses 
allowed by the Court are, it is to be feared, far too numerous, and 
it is to be hoped that the magistrates ae y will watch very 
closely the proceedings of these legal fishers in waters which they 
have in many cases troubled on their own account.—City Press. 





- . ———— 

“Hiary Term.—The lists of rales for Hilary Term, com. 
mencing on Friday, the 11th instant, were yesterday exhibited at 
the offices of the several law courts. The arrears are somewhat 
considerable. In the Queen’s Bench, of new trials there are 3 
for judgment and 40 for argument. In the special paper 
there are 3 rules for judgment and 52 for argument, and 4 ¢n. 
larged rules. In the Common Pleas there are 27 rules for new 
trials, 4 enlarged rules, 2 cases for the judgment of the Conrt 
and 40 matters in the special paper. In the Ex ; 
errors and appeals there are 5 for argument and 1 for j 
8 rules in the special , and 3 in the peremptory paper, 


new trials there are Ttor judgment and 36 for atetanag! In 


the three courts there are 106 rules pending for new trials, Tho 
courts will sit at the usual hour, as the Lord Chancellor will not 
receive the judges on the first day of Hilary Term. 


Tue New Law Courts.—The exhibition of the plans for the 
New Law Courts will be opened on the 15th instant. Tho 
erection in New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, was completed yesterday 
and the plans are to be deposited within a week. 


QuorTaTIONs AT THE BAR.—Not long since, Mr. Bacon, Q.0, 
whilst commenting upon the scientific evidence in a light and 
air case, where witnesses had attempted to prove the exact num- 
ber of degrees of light which would be obstructed, made use 
of the following happy quotation from Hudibras’ description of 
the philosopher who,— 

‘* By means of geometric scale, 
Could tell the size of quarts of ale.’’ 

The most recent, and perhaps the most remarkably apposite, 
was 7. Grove, Q.C., in Bovill v. Goodier, when i 
with the evidence brought forward to prove anticipation of the 
patent. Arguing that no patent or discovery could be upheld 
on the principles put forward by the defendant, he said Sir Isaac 
Newton’s discovery of the laws of gravitation might with equal 
force be said to have been anticipated by Shakespere when, in 
* Troilus and Cressida,’’ he makes Cressida say :— 

“* But the strong base and binding of my love, 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it.” 


Mrmetic PowEeR.— Whatever qualities the advocate may wish 
to represent as the client’s distinctive characteristic, it must be- 
suggested to the jury by mimetic artifice of the finest sort. 
Speaking of a famous counsel, an enthusiastic juryman once said 
to this writer—‘‘ In my time I have heard Sir Alexander inpretty 
nearly every part}: I’ve heard him as an old man and a young 
woman; I have heard him when he has been a ship run down 
at sea, and when he has been an oil-factory in a state of confla- 

tion ; once when I was a foreman of a jury, I saw him poisor 
is intimate friend, and another time he did the part of a pious. 
bank director in a fashion that would have skinned the eyelids 
of Exeter Hall: he ain’t bad asa desolate widow, with nine 
children, of which the eldest is under eight aap of age ; but if 
ever I have to listen to him again, I should like to see him asa 
young lady of good connexions who has been seduced by an officer 
in the Guards.” —Jeaffreson’s Book about Lawyers. 


Lorp Norsury’s SarcasM.—To men who questioned his 

triotism Lord Norbury was wont to answer, “Name any 
Soar before my court opens to-morrow,” but to the patriotic 
Trish lady who loudly c him in a crowded drawing-room 
with having sold his country, he replied, with an affectation of 
cordial assent, ‘‘ Certainly, madam, I have sold my country. It 
was very lucky tor me that I had a country to sell—I wish I had 
another.” On the bench he spared neither counsel nor suitors, 
neither witnesses nor jurors. When Daniel O’Connell, whilst 
he was conducting a cause in the Irish Court of Common Pleas, 
observed, ‘‘ Pardon me, pod lord, I am afraid your lordship does 
not apprehend me ;”’ the Chief Justice (alluding to a scan 
and rt that O’Connell had avoided a duel by surren- 
dering himself to the police) retorted, ‘‘ Pardon me also ; no one 
is more easily apprehended than Mr. O’Connell’’—(a pause and 
then with emphatic slowness of utterance)--“ whenever he 
wishes to be apprehended.’ —Jeaffreson’s Book about Lawyers. 


Fees on Private Briis.—The fee on the filing of a petition 
or other document on private bills in the House of Commons is 
£5, and £15 on each of the three readings, as also on the re- 
port of the committee. Out of the 317 bills for next session, 
one firm has 74. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

LEGAT—On Dec. 23, at Musselburgh, the wife of R. Legat, Esq., 
Writer to the Signet, of a danghter. 

SILLS—On Dec. 27, at Elgin-crescent, the wife of G. Sills, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

WHITE—SMITH—On Jan. 2, at St. Mary’s, Aldermary, F. M. White, 
Eaq., loner Temple, Barrister-at-Law to Alice M., daughter of the 
late R. Smith, Esq., ford-street, Rus«ell-synare. 

WOODBRIDGE—READ—On Dec, 31, at the Episcopal Church, Falkirk, 
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Scotland, F. Moaihetion. court-chambers, Tem 
Solicitor, gon of H, W. W ase Brixton, to sone ee 
daughter of P. F. Read, Esq , SP Falkirk, 
DEATHS. —- 
aera Do Don Si, Preah, Wil Of 3. S. Cookson, Esq., The Pryors, 


70. 
tOPRSON RSON— m Dec. 31, at Green-street, Grosvenor-square, J. 
Henderson ~semrg tng Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and Member of 
the Indian Law Commission, 68, 
LAW—On Dec. 24, at Hastin me! Alfred S., son of G. S, Law, Esq., 


Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at- 18. 
WEALL—On Deo, 31, at Brighton, omas L., son of W. Weall, Esq., 
St. Gus s-road, Eccleston-square, J. Willis, 


The Dove House, Pivner, aged 
WILLIS--On Dec, 27, at 
Esq., Lincoln’ s-inn, Senletranion. 





ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


AT THE NEW AUCTION MART. 
Dec. 2!1.—By Messrs. Norron, Tarst, & Co 
Leasehold, 7 houses, Nos. 1to7, 8t, Ann’ 's-road, Notting hil _ a 
ducing £187 per annum; term, 83 years unexpired, at £42 per 
annum—Sold for £1,420, 
Jeasehold, 5 houses, Nos. 25 to 27, St.Ann’s-road, aforesaid, producin ng 
127 per annum; term, 84 years ‘unexpired, at £30 per annum—Sol 


for £1,030. 
: via residence, No. 2, Eldon-road Victoria-road, Kensington ; 
let at £50 per annum ; term, 66 years, unexpired, at £9 per annum 


—Sold for £460. 
AT MASON’S HALL. 
Jan. 3.—By Mr. A. W1Ls0 
Lease, &c., of The Shakespeare’ 's Head salle ‘house, Jubilee-street 
Mile-and-road—Sold for £3,650. 








LONDON GAZETTES. 


GBMinding-up of Point Stock Comypantes, 
Farivar, Dec, 28, 1866, 
Limitgp In CHancEry. 

‘Esstern Bengal Tea bog ng (Limited).—Order to coomians volun- 
tary winding-up, made by Vice-Chancellor Stuart on bec 21. Har. 
court & Macarthur, King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-street, Solicitors 
to the petitioner. 

Uarehope Gill Lead Mining Company (Limited),—Order to wind up, 
made by the Master of the Rolls on Dec 21. Newman, Bucklers- 
bury, solicitor to the petitioner. 

Padeswood Oil Company (Limited).—Order to wind up, made by Vice- 
Chancellor Stuart on Dec 21. Chester & Urquhart, Staple-inn, 
Solicitors for the petitioner. 

Alexandra Hall Company (Limited).— Vice-Chancellor Wood has fixed 
liguidevor 7 at 12.30, at his chambers, for the appointment of an official 

uid. 

Oolonial tee General Gas Company (Limited).—Vice-Chancellor 
Stuart has, by an order dated Dec 17, appointed Charles Pryse, 84, 
Aston-street, Birm, and Thomas Snell, 38, Gresham-st, London, to 
be official liquidators. 

Tavistock Ironworks and Steel Ordnance Company (Limited).— 
treditors are required, on or before Jan 31, to send their names 
and addresses, and the particulars of their debts and claims, to 
Henry Threlkeld eat >a 18, King-street, Cheapside. Monday, 
Feb }1 at 12, is appointed for hearing and adjudicating upon the 

itis sad oat “¢ Te ated Petition for windi ted 
ss mpany(Limi —Petition for winding-up, presen’ 

directed to be eard before Vice- Chancellor Matin on Jan 
2 Fo Th yg Serjeants’ . Temple, Solicitor for the petitioner. 

London and Sheffield Nickel Silver Company (Limited).--By an order 
made on Dec 1, the Master of the Rolls has appointed John 
Follard Lovering, 13, King-street, Cheapside, official liquidator. 
ate & Bonner, London-street, Solicitor for tha official liqui- 


Turspay, Jan. 1, 1867. 
LimrrEp IN CHANCERY, 


Aldbo: Hotel Pree a pe (Limited).— Petition for winding up, pre- 
peceey ohymy rected to be heard before the Master of the Rolls, 
Gia 12, vinkistes & Co, 5 Walbro. solicitors for the petitioner. 
€astern Assam Company (Limited).—Petition for winding up, pre- 
sented Dec 19, dirested t to be heard before the Master of the Rolls, 
on Jan 12, Roche & Gover, Old Jew: , Solicitors for the petitioners. 
Meyford Company (Limited). ao aster of the Rolls » by an 
order dated Dec 21, ordered that this company be wound up. 
Dobinson & Geare, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, gelicitone for the petitioners. 


Creditors under Estates in Adancerp. 
Last Day of Proof. 
Farrar, Dec. 28, 1866. 
Abo, Alfred, Horsham, Sussex, Maltster. Jan 20, Allen v Holmes, 


Tuompeon, Wm, Lpool,Gent. Jan 31. Wilkinson Joughin, V.C. 
vart. 


Tuespay, Jan. 1, 1867. 
Say 2 — Swansea, Glamorgan, Draper. Jan 19. Bradbury v 


Gentile, uy Luis, Richmond, Surrey, Gent. Jan 28. Smith v Gen- 

tile, Registrar for Liverpool Distric 

Creditors under 22 & ‘é Viet, cay. 35. 
Last Day of Claim. 
Farpay, Dec, 28, 1866, 
Mishel, Hy, Swansea, Glamorgan, China and Glass Dealer. Jan 14, 
Mathias, wansea. 

Morton, Wm Hy, Biggleswade, Bedford, Ironmonger. March 25, 

Hooper & Raynes, les wade. f 





Rawnsley, Wm, Skircoat Moor, York, Gent. Feb!, Jubb, Halifax. 
Robson, boon oki’ Wetheral, Cumberland, Husbandman. Jan 12. Dobin- 
sou, Carlisle. 
Smith, Lieut.-General Saml, Lynncroft, Lichfield. March 1. Haymes, 
Leamington. 
Tuxspar, Jan. |, 1867. . 
Back, Wm, Saham Toney, Norfolk, Farmer. Jan 19. Hotson & Fur- 
ness, Long Stratton. 
» Thos, Leeds, Builder. April2. Rawson & Co, Leeds. 
Davison, Wm Duna, Gt t Drifteld, ork, Bacon Factor. Feb 14. Chil- 


ton & Co, . Chancery-lan 

Repeene Kites, mins, | Aan, gy Gent. Aprill. Bainbridge 
Franks, Wm, Warner South Hackney-rd,Gent. Feb20. Angell, 
Guildhall-yard. 

Greting, Wm Fredk, Conanotons sq, Hyde-park, Esq. Febl, Farrer 


& Co, Lincolns-inn-fie 
Griffiths, Edwd Love, Newport, Isle of Wight, Solicitor. Feb 9. Mew, 


Ne lewport. 
Hindmarch, Wm Matthewson, Temple, Q.C. Feb 1. ©. and H. Beil, 
Bedford-row. é 
Leeder, Simon, Diss, Norfolk, Confectioner. Jan 25. Browne, Diss. 
Peckett, Geo, Aberdeen-park. Highbury, Esq. Feb15. Farrer & Co, 


Lincolns-inn-fields. 

Powell, Walter, Park-walk, Chelsea, Gent. Feb4. Hume & Bird, 
Gt James-st, Bedford-row. 

Rigby, Thos, Eccleston, Laacaster, Farmer. Feb 1. Ward, Prescot. 


Se Thos, Over Darwen, Lancaster, Yeoman. Jan 19. Kay, 


Smith, Banpivey Smith Dazley, Sg University Club, Pall Mall 
East, Esq. March 1. Blood, Witha 

Stamer, Rev Wm, D.D., Bath, Rector. "March 25. Burne, Bath. 

semeeee® Geo, Sheffield, Corn Miller. Jan 30. Binney & Son, 

e 

Stewart, Alex, Combeiige-os. Hyde-park, Esq. March 14. Oliverson 
& Co, Frederick’s-pl, Old J 

Venables, Wm, & Eliz Venables, ‘Stourport, Worcester, Coal Dealers, 
March 1. COook, Stourport. 

Ward, Mary, Newport, Salop, Widow. Feb1. Heane & Son, Newport. 

Witts, Edward, Leckhampstead, Berks, Yeoman. Feb 18. Rowland, 
Ramsbury. 


Deeds registered pursuant to Sankiruptey Act, 1861. 
Ferpay, Dec. 28, 1866. 
Sapeseein, Fredk, Winchester, Hants, Hatter. Nov 30. Asst. Reg 


8. 
Biood, Fes Burton-upon-Trent, Stafford, Bootmaker. Dec 8. Asst. 
[4 24. 

Bristow, Mary, Birm, Plumber. Dec 3. Asst. Reg Dec 27. 

Burgess, Wm, & Sir Kingsmill Grove Key, Newgate-st, Agricultural 
Implement Makers. Dec 12. Inspectorship. Reg Dec 26. 

Cartwright, John Mottram, Swadlincote, Derby, Brickmaker. Nov 
13. Asst. Reg Dec 26, 

Cato, Peter, Joh Miller, jun, & John Audley, Lpool, Shipbuilders, 
Dec 13, Asst. Reg Dec 

be yy Thos Hy, Sascangaian: Confectioner. Dec3. Asst. Reg 

Croker, Lavinia, & Mary a. a Holsworthy, Devon, 
Drapers. Nov 28. Comp. ‘Reg Dec 

Davies, Wm, Aberdare, Glamorgan, ol Dec 3. Asst. Reg Dec 26. 

Dodds, Isaac, & Thos Weatherburn ee Kotherham, York, En- 


neers. Deel. Asst. Reg Dec 2 
Ellor, Joseph, Thos Roberts, sen & Thos Roberts, jun, Reale 


ae Lancaster, Hat Manufacturers, Nov 30 mp. 
28. 


Deo 
Gunuing, Wm, Lpool, Draper. Nov 29. Asst. Reg Dec 2 
Hollings, Wm, Middiesborough, York, Grocer. Dec 17. pe Reg 


Holroyd, Jas, Leeds, Manufacturer. Dec 17. Comp. Reg Dec 28 
Hunt, Vere ames De Vere, Ealing, Comm Agent. Nov 28. Comp. 


Reg Dec 26 
Jackson, be my “altham, Bradford, York, Woolstapler. Nov 29. Comp. 
Reg 
Keily, Dania , Merthyr Tydfil, Glamorgan, Victualler. Dec 20. Comp. 
26. 
Kirtland, Richd, Warrington, Lancaster, Ironmonger. Dec 17. Comp. 
26. 
ies Wm Fras, Bristol, Contractor. Nov 16. Inspectorship. 
26, 
se Peregrine, Reading, Berks, Draper. Nov 28. Comp. Reg 
Dec 24 
Livermore, Wm Chas, Paradise-row, Cambridge-rd, Builder. Dec 22. 
Comp. Reg Dec 27. 
Meason, Malcolm Ronald Laing, Srafenbery, Hereford, Inspecting 
Agent. Nov29. Comp. Reg Dec 2 
Millier, Hy, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, Baker. Nov 30. Asst. 
— Joseph Willey, Camborne, Cornwall, Outfitter. Nov 29. Asst. 


a en Oe Cornwall, Draper. Dect. Asst. Reg Dec 27. 
l-bridge-rd, Newsagent. Dec 27. Comp. Reg 


mph. Sen; Windsor, Berks, Linen Draper. Dec 20. Comp. 
Reg 

Rnseell, iy, Re a John’s-wood, Baker. Dec 3, Comp. 
Reg Dec 27, 

deals, Christopher, Whitby, York, Furniture Dealer. Nov29. Asst. 
Keg "Dec 

Saalton, John, Denford Lodge, nr Thrapston, Northampton, Farmer. 
Dec 7. Asst. Reg Dec 

Sloper, “Ann, Marlborough, Wilts, Publican. Dec 1. Asst. Reg 
Dec 

by vy John Bell, Morpeth, Northumberland, Currier. Dec 6. 


Dec 28. 
chnttwon, Ron & Wm Conduit, Salisbury, Wilts, Builders. Dec 4. 
Asst, Reg Deo 28, 
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Thurgur, Robt, as ia Walworth, Boot Manufacturer. Dec 10, 
Comp. Reg Dec 28 
Ward, Thos, Goxhill, Lincoln, Farmer, Dec24. Comp. Reg Dec 27. 
Whitworth, John, ‘Wolverhampton, Stafford, Victualler. Bec 1. 
Asst. Reg Dec 27. 
Wildsmith, Geo, gree Dale, nr Barnsley, York, Boat Builder. 
Dec 18. "Comp. Reg Dec 
ay Jan. 1, 1867. 
Addison, Robt, Whitby, York, Druggist. Dec 3. Asst. Reg Dec 29. 
_— — Ford, Stoke Damerel, Devon, Labourer. Dec 3. Asst. 
4 
Barnicoat, Wm Hy, Birm, Grocer. Dec 11. Comp. we} Dec 3. 
Bates, Jas, Manch, D ter. Dec 27. Asst. Dec 29. 
Beswick, Roger, an FE aa ee ae Lancaster, Hardwaste 
Spinners. Dec 6. Comp, 
Boraston, Hy, Birm, Milliner. me 4. Reg Dec 31, 
mating, bom. Briddlesford, Isle of Wight Fe Perier. Dec 1. Asst, 


Biele, Wm, Widnes, Lancaster, Coal Dealer. Dec 29. Comp. Reg 


Brown, Elmer, Stamford, Lincoln, Brewer. Dec 1. Asst. Pes Dec 29. 
Butler, Edwd, Birm, Factor. Dec 21. Asst. Reg Dec 3 
— Singleton Cooper, Lpool, Bootdealer. 4. Genie. Reg 


chnnbhe, Fredk, ~~ rime Gt St Helen’s, Merchants. Dec 18. 
Comp. Reg Dec 3 

Cochrane, Saml ped se “Tronmonger-lane. Dec 3. Comp. Reg Dec 28. 

— — Worcester, Leather Dresser. Dec 5, Comp. 


crock, ie Bolton, Lancaster, Provision Dealer. Dec5. Asst. Reg 


Dares "Thos, Liandudno, Carnarvon, Licensed Victualler. Dec 18. 
t. Reg 
Dean, 3-4 3 & Fredk MacHale, Lpool, Warehousemen. Nov 30, Asst. 


— —_ Sun- noe oe . Upper Whitecross-st, Fringe Manufacturer. Dec 
—- "Richa, Be + AR Carlisle, Farmer. Dec 12, Asst, Reg 


Dessiat John, Camborne, Cornwall, Grocer. Dec 15. Asst. Reg 


Fielding , Chas, Oxford-st, Hosier. Dec 28. Comp. Reg Dec 31. 
Ford, as, Carlington, York, Contractor. Dec 19, Comp. Reg Dec 28. 
Fowler, Wm Richd, New Cross-ra, Builder. Dec 13. Comp. Reg 


Genres _— Heaton Norris, Lancaster, Widow. Dec 6. Comp. 

‘4 

a= ny jun, Mold, Flint, Oil Manufacturer. Dec 31. Asst. 
eg 

— Thos, Brierley-hill, Stafford, Grocer. Dec 19. Comp. Reg 


Hall, Bid, Oldham, Lancaster, Cotton Spinner. Dec 17. Asst. Reg 


ont a a: Norwich, Doctor of Medicine, Dec6. Asst. Reg Dec 29. 

Harris, Chas, He: id — Westerleigh, Gloucester, Agriculturist. 
Dec 24. Comp. Reg Dec 

Hicks, Richd Geo Montague a Southwick-crescent, Hyde-park, 
Gent. Dec 27, Comp. Reg Jan 1. 

shave. John, Pudding-lane, Coffee Dealer. Dec 2% Asst. Reg 


c 
—_ pearl Thos, Pentonville-rd, Boot Manufacturer. Dec 29. Comp. 
King, Altre, Swansea, Glamorgan, Tailor. Dec 17. Comp. Reg 


Lane, Jas, Landport, Hants, Outfitter. Dec4. Conv. Reg Dec 31. 
Leresche, Chas Saml, & Christian 1 = Schmidt, Fenchurch-st, Mer- 


ga EY Hosier. Nov 30, 
Marcus, Marcus Levin, Birm, Comm Agent. Dec 5. Comp. ies Jan 1, 


McKinnon, Norman, Birm, Draper. Decl. Asst. Reg Dec 29 
Monks, Jacob, Fishponds, Gloucester, Quarryman. Dec 4. Comp. 


Reg Jan 
ag eee ys Kingston-upon-Hull, Woollendraper. Dec5. Comp. 


Reg Jai 
Nuttall, ag Radcliffe, Lancaster, Grocer. Dec 4. Comp. Reg 
1, 


Dee 3 
Palmer, Chas John. and Wm Collett — Gt Yarmouth, Attor- 
neys-at-Law. Dec4. Asst. Reg J: 
Pilcher. Robt, Ramsgate, Kent, Draper. “sc. 3. Comp. Reg Dec 29. 
Pope, Wm Oldiand, Bristol, Auctioneer. Dec 28. Asst. Reg Jan |. 
Prockter, Bryan John, sen, and — John vb meg jun, Gateshead, 
Glue Manufacturers. Nov 13, Reg Jan 1. 
ge ho ey Westham, Essex, Boer Victualler. i 29. Comp. 


Reynolds, Thos Leethem, and Leethem ny yy a tT 
Bishopsgate-st, Stay Manufacturer. Dec5. og Dee 8 

Stubbs, Joseph, Holyport, Berks, Grocer. 

Taylor, Robt, 

Thomas, John, Buckingham, Florist. 

Thynne, W: ™ Durham, 


Dec 
Toenen, Zohn. Sheffield, Grocer. Dec 3). Comp. Reg Jan }. 
Webley, J Bristol, Builder. Dec 13. Comp. Reg Dec 28. 
be ay High-st, Camden-town, Draper. Dec v8. Comp. 


Reg 
Wilmot, John, Heage, Derby, Farmer. Dec 5. Reg Dec 31. 
= etetine, William-st, Notting-hill, Bg wit. 21, Comp. 
Witt, john, Warminster, Wilts, Innkeeper. Dec 4, Asst. Reg Dec 29, 


BGankruyis. 
Farpar, Dec. 23, 1866, 
To Surrender in London. 
Charles-ter, Bishop’s-rd, Victoria-park, Auctioneer. 


Abrahams, Alfred, 
Pet Dec %, Jan 23 at 2 Marr, East’ Temple-chambers, White 


Friars-st, 





Benefield, Stephen, Newmarket, » Cambridge, Innkeeper. Pet: Dees " 
Jan 15 at}. Tarrant, Bond-ct, Walbrook. Deo a> 

Bigg, Wm, Prisoner for Debt,-London. Adj Dec 19. Jan 15 at lu. 

Chapman, Thos, jun, New North-rd, Hoxton, Cutler. Pet Dec 24 
Jan 23 at}. Hanslip, Gt James-st, Bedford row. 

Cook, Thos, Prisoner for Debt, London. Adj Dee 1 19; eee 

Cole, cobs John. Cambridge, Tailor. Pet Dec 24. Jan 9 at | 

jam 

oninoes, hae, Prisoner for Debt, London. AdjDeo19. Jan15ati1, 

Dockett, Wp. Winchester-st, Kentish New Town, Jonrneyman 
Maker, Pet Dec 20. Jan 16 at1. Allen, Ne egg 

Elliott, Hy, Walkern, Hertford, Common Brewer. et Deo 14. Jan 
15 at 12. | Scots, Basinghall-st. 

Eechwege. Hermann, Crutchedfriars, Merchant, Pet Dec 22. Janig 
at 2. omas & Hollams, Mincin x; Fy 

Franfield, Fredk Thos, Prisoner for Debt, London. Adj Dec 21, Jan 
23 at 12. 

— John Down, Prisoner for Debt, London, Adj Dec19. Jani5 

1 


eae, David, Prisoner for Debt, London. Adj Dec 19, Jan 93 


Holden, Howard Ashton, Queen-st, Cheapside, Contractor. Pet Noy 
26. Jan 9 atl. bcm hog Jewry. 

Jolley, Robt, Prisoner for Debt, London. Adj Dec 19. Jan 23 at 1. 

Manning, Geo Bridport-p], Hoxton, Ironmonger. Pet Dec 24, 
Jan 14 at 12, ‘ ip, Gt James-st, Bedford-row. 

Mason, Geo, Prisoner for Debt, London. Adj Dec 21. Jan 23 atl, 

pm John, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet Nov 19. Janis 
at ll. 

Myring, Thos, Prisoner for Debt, London. AdjDec 19. Jan 15 at11, 

Pring, Wm, Prisoner for Debt, London. Adj Dec 19. Jan 23 at 1, 

Raff, Edwd, Brighton, out of business. Pet Dec 21, Jan 12 at 1, 
Spiers, New-inn, Strand, 

Reese, David, Aberaeron, Cardigan, Watchmaker. Pet Dec 24, Jan 
9 atl. Jordan. Aberaeron. 

Samson, Thos Geo, perce Dorset, Draper. Pet Dec 14. Jan9 
atl. Reed & Co, Gresham-s' 

Sheckell, Jas, Queen’s- eonowny Haverstock-hill, Tobacconist. Pet 
Dec 22. Jani6 at 2. Cooper, Blandford pl, Regent’s-pk. 

Scott, Philip Benj, Cardiff, Glamorgan, Civil Engineer. 
Jan9atli. Enoor, Cardiff. 

Stevens, Ambrose, Warton-rd, ere Merchant. Pet Dec 22, 
Jan 16 at 2. Barlee, Old Broad-st. 

Sweet, Thos Whittle, Crawford- cottage, Rich d-hill, Shipowne: 
Adj ‘Dec 19. Jan 16 at 1. 

Whitehead, Geo, Prisoner for Debt, London. Adj Dec 19. Jan 12 at Ul. 

Worm, Jas, Ireland-yard, Doctors’-commons, Builder. Pet Dec 26. 
Jan l4at 12. George, Fenchurch-st. 

To Surrender in the Country. 

Barnes, John, Gt Yarmouth, Norfolk, Butcher. Pet Dec 20. Gt Yar- 
mouth, Jan 9 at 11. Wiltshire, Gt Yarmouth. 

Bartlett, Thos, Yately, Southampton, Builder. Pet Dec 2]. Farnham, 
Jan li at 12. Soames, Wokingham. 

Beck, Geo, Ashburton, Devon, Druggist. PetDec 24. Exeter, Janll 
atl2. Tucker & Son, Ashburton, 

Bowrey, Wm, St Neot’s, ig Pet Dec 20. St Neot’s, Jan3at 
2. quest & Stimson, Bed! 

Boyd, Edwd, Guisbrough, York, Grocer. Pet Dec 26. Stokesley, Jan 

at lL. Dobson, Mi aleebrough. 

Clayton, Isaac, Bradford, York, Greengrocer. Pet Dec2l. Bradford, 
Jan 8 at 9.45. Hutchinson, Bradfo' 

Collings. Sohn, Prisoner for Debt, Devon. Adj Dec 20. Exeter, Jan 


Dickins. a. Guisbrough, York, Labourer. Pet Dec 21. Stokesley, 
Jan 22 at 10. Robson, Middlesbrough. 

Durrant, Wm, Gt Yarmouth, Taskmaster, Pet Dec 20. Gt Yarmouth, 
Jan 9atll. Wiltshire, Gt Yarmouth. 

Furnifull, Jo Southport, Lancaster, Painter. Pet Dec1!5. Lpool, 
Jan llat 11. Holden, Lpool. 

Gray, Peter, South Hylton, Durham, Shipbuilder. Pet Dec 26. New: 
castle-upon-Tyne, Jan 8 at 12.30. Bell, Sunderland. 

Hawke, Wm, Budock, Cornwall, Innkeeper. Pet Dec 22. Exeter, 
Jan ll at 12. Jenkins, LP weg fon 

Ho a. ie, Prisoner for Debt, Lancaster. Adj Dec 19. Manch 

an 17 at I 

ee Thos, & Geo Hy Beesley, Lpool, Corn Merchants. Pet 
Dec 1 I, Jan 14at11. Norris & Son, Lpool. 

Lioyd, Da th, Glamorgan, Beer Retailer, Pet Dec 21. Cardiff, 
Jan llatll. Raby, Cardiff. 

Lord, Thos, Farnworth, myoong Fish Hawker, Pet Dec 26. Bol- 
ton, Jan 9 at 10. Edge, Bo 

Paxton, Robt, bc Bins Srey ‘Shore, Durham, Grocer. Pet Dec 14. 
Newcastle- -upon-Tyne, Jan § at 12. Bell, Sunderland. 

Petty, Christopher, Bradford, York, Oreriogher. Pet Dec 21. Brad- 
ford, Jan 8 at 9.45. Hutchinson, Bradford 

Pitt, John, Whitehaven, Cumberland, bas "Merchant. Pet Dec 12. 
Newoastle-upon-Tyne, Jan 8 at }2, h & Stewart, Newcastle- 

on- 


5 be = 

she ley, Fredk, — All Saints, nr een Lincoln, Farmer. Pet 
Dec 22. Leeds, Jan 9 at 12. Shackles & Birks, Hull. 

Turner, Reuben, Wolverhampton, Stafford, Brewer. Pet Deo 24. Birm, 
Jan l4ati2. Round, Tipton. 

Winter, Job, Carmarthen, Breiserer. Pet Dec 20, Wallingford, Jan 
Satl. Smith, Reading. 


Turspay, Jan, }, 1867, 
To Surrender in London, 
Abbott, Barker “ ng ss Aner grea Solicitor. Pet Dec 27. 
Jan 15 at 12, mae. bes 
Abrabams, Elias, High-st, cone hil, Boot Manufacturer. Pet Dec 
27. Janj4 at 12. Fereda 7, Bedford ford-row, 
Billington, John Win, Grove, Church-st, Hackney, Oil and Colour- 
man. Pet Deo 26. Jan 15 at 12. Davis, Ironmonger-lane, 
Booker, Geo, North Baddesley, Southampton, Farm Labourer, Pet 
Dec 27, Jon 23at2. Paterson & Son, Bouverie-street, 


Pet Dec 26. 
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Brown, Charlotte, Ed; Linen Manufacturer. Pet Dec 
7. ‘Jan 15 at 12. Do _ buble, Basinghal- 
John Brady, Portland-ter, Dalston lane, Hackney, Commercial 
ford-row. 
Cottrell, Alfred, ee House Furnisher. Pet 
pean, Jas, James-p!, Larkhall-lane Clapham, eee rocer. Pet Dec 
Jan 28 at 11. ‘Mote, Warwick-et, Gray’s-inn. 
James-st mena sg 
oeerd, John, Kenel eq. Adj Dec 5. Jan 15 at}. 
Johnson & Co, Chancery-lane 
ll, Doyle, Verulam-buildgs, Gray’s-inn. 
Horncastle, Wm Geo, High-st, Mn a Auctioneer. Pet Dec 24. Jan 
Hndson, Wud jun, Market-st, Paddington, Senet. Pet Dec 28. Jan 
ive. 
coe, Anthony Chas Montague, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet 
seo. Jan 2% at 2, Marshall,‘tincoln’s-inn-fields” 
atl, Munday, Basinghall-st, 
Lainson, Caleb, Tachbrook-st, mali, Linen Draper. Pet Dec 27. 
, John Richd, Warwick-lane, Butcher. Pet Dec 24, Jan 15 at 11. 
Osborn, Jabez, Aldershot, Hants, Grocer. Pet Dec 27. Jan 15 at 12. 
Peek & Co, Basinghall-st. 
Pet Dec 27. Jan 23 at 
2, King, Staple-inn. 
Rowe, John Ri 
Jan 15at}. Stocken 
Sherman, Alex, haefonbell ot owes ‘Agent. Pet Dec 27. Jan 14 
Snow, ae Sreoee Whitsteble ‘Kent, Builder. Pet Dec 28. Jan l4atl. 
Jan 15 
Stokes, iba, Phoenix-ter, Wirtemberg-st, Cla) 


Traveller. Pet Dec 29.. Jan 28 at 12, Wyatt, Gt , wy Bed- 
South-crescen 
Deo 28. Janl4at1. Angell, Gui 
nora, Jas, st, Bedford Baker. Pet Dec 28. Jan28atll. Hanslip, 
s, David, Prisoner for Debt, Maidstone. Pet Dec 29. Jan 16 at 
#ati2. Ashby, Clements-lane 
14 at 2. Portsmouth-st, Lincoln’s-inn-fiel 
ri John, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet Dec 27 (for pau). Jan 14 
Jan 28 at1l. Kays, New-inn, Stran 
owell, Cheapside. 
Rees, Thos Hy, Hatcham, Surrey, Ink Maker. 
fern, bbe gong Hants, out of business. Pet Dec 28. 
& Co, 
atl. Kearsey, Buckie’ 
Stan’ ae monet Elizabeth, Prisoner for Debt, London. Adj Dec 21. 
Pet Dec 28. Jan l4at2. Hare & Whitfield, 


itre-ct, Temple. 


Thompson, John Julian, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet Dec 27 (for | 


Pet : 
' annual or other payments 


pau). Janil4at1. Munday, Basinghall-st. 

Ward, John Jas, Woodford, Essex, Journeyman Coach Builder. 
Dec 28, Jan 15 atl. Drake. Basinghall-st. 

Watts, John Hy, Bond-ct, Walbrook, Drysalter. Pet Dec 29. Jan 23 
atl2. Lawrance & Co, Old Jewry-chambers. 

To Surrender in the Country. 

Allen, Wm, Longsight, Lancaster, Traveller. Pet Dec 28. Manch, 
Jan 15 at 9.30. Eltoft, Manch, 

Barnes. Wim, Crich, Derby, Quarryman. 
15 at 12, Jesso , Crich, 

Bissell, Absolom, judley, aon Hosier, 
Jan 10 at 12. Lowe. D 

ee John, Prisoner me Bei, Manch. Adj Dec 18. 

at 9. 

Dallimore,” Robt, jun, Gt Yarmouth, Norfolk, Licensed Victualler. 
Pet Dec «7. Gt Yarmouth, Jan 15 at ll, Diver, Gt Yarmouth. 

Butt, Chas — Prisoner for Debt, Lancaster, Adj Dec 19, Lpool, 


Jan 15 ai 

Siew. Thomas Taylor, Dudley, Worcester, Farmer. Pet Dec 
29. Birm, "Jan 14 at 12. Jackson, Westbromwich. 

Carrington, John, Leeds, out of business, Pet Dec 29. Leeds, Jan 
Wat i. Harle, Leeds. 

Wn, Birm, out of business. Pet Dec 29. Birm, Jan 25 at 10. 

Dake, Birm. 

Caer, Hy Geo, Prisoner for Debt, Manch. Adj Deo1%. Manch, Jan 

at 9.30. 

Clarkson, Jas, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Boot Dealer. Pet Dec27. New- 
casle-upon-Tyne, Jan il at 12. Joel, Newcastle. — Tyne. 

Cohen, Hermann, Toxteth-park, Lancaster, Deal Fancy Goods. 
Pet Dec 29. Lpool, Jan 1) at Il. Martin, Ipee. 

Danby, Robt, Burwell, Cam Pl umber. Pet Dec 27. 


market, Jan 15 at 11, Fenn, Newmarke' 
Wn, Prisoner for Debt, adn me ” adj Dec 19. Lpool, Jan 


at 3. 
Dodd. "Richa, Manch, Screw Bolt Manufacturer. Pet Dec 22. 
Jan ii at }). Halton & Lister, Salford. 
, Jas, & John Greenacres Moor, nr Oldham, Lan- 
caster, Cotton Spinners, Pet Dec 28. Manch, Jan 18 at 12. 
Slater & Barling, Manch. 


Pet Dec 27. 
New- 
Fraser, Thos, Harrington, umborland. Laer 2 Pet Dec 20. White- 
Yarmouth, Jan lo at 11, Wiltshire, Gt Yarmouth. 
Jan 15 c- 12, Tweed, Honiton. 
Pet Dec 29, Nottingham, 
Lewis, John, Merthyt- afil, 
Pet Dec 12. Cardiff, Jan 14 at lt. 
Raby. Cardi 
= ~apryd —— Fras, Prisoner for Debt Walton. Adj Dec 17. Lpool, 
olson, Geo, Leeds, Grocer, Pet Deo 28. Leeds, Jan 17 at 12, 
Bencraft, Barnstaple. 


Foster, John, Doneaster, York, Mr ey Maker. Pet Dec 97. Beeds, 
Jan 19at 12. Woodh , Doneaste 
haven, Jan li at 10, Webster, Whitehave 
Gowen, John, Gt Yarmouth, Norfolk, Fish Curer. Pet Dec 28, Gt 
Hardy, Joseph, Kilmington, Devon, Butterfactor. Pet Dec28. Exeter, 
Wm, Kimberley, Notts, Draper. 
Feb Gas lt. Briggs, Nottingham, 
lamorgan, Basket Dealer. Pet Dec 28. 
Merthyr-Tydfil, Jan Ii atll, Pickering, Merthyr-Tidfil, 
Martin, John iy, Cardiff, Painter. 
McDonald, Wm, Keswick, Camberiene, Bisskamish, Pet Deo 24 
Keswick, Jan 10 at I. Lowtbian, 
ui} Jas *Galliford, Sunderland, Durham, Blockmaker. Pet Dee 28. 
Sunderland, Jan 18 at 12, Simey, Sunderland. 
Sugg, Sheffield. 
Osborne, Wm, Bideford, Devon, Pet Deo 28, Hidoford, Jan 17 at 2. 
Parham, Jas, jun, Templecombe, Somerset, — in Cattle. Pet Deo 
28, Exeter, Jan 1406128. Eblis, Sherborne 





ham, Comm Agent. | 


Pet Dec 20. Alfreton, Jan | 
Dadley, 
Manch, Jan 
: to Sterling Silver. 

| Table Forks, perdoz.. 
; Dessert ditto 


| Table Spoons 
H Dessert ditto eecrcccesse . 


Manch, © 


* per rail. 





Frtead, Bi Raa ee Pet Dec 27. Birm, Jan 15 at 

J m 

Rathe, Jas, Prisoner for Debt, Walton. - 17. Lpool, Jan 15 atil. 

Sawyer, Saml, 5 ctr Baker. et Dec 28. Southampton, 
Jan 16 at 12. ie uthampton 

— ,Wm, Prisoner for Debt, Yok, ” Adj Dee 17. Wakefield, Jan 


Pn. b sl Nathaniel Thos, jun, Norwich, Provision Dealer. Pet Dec 
27. Norwich, Jan {4 at 1!. Sadd, jun, Norwich. 

Taylor. Robt, Rochdale, Lancaster, Boot and’Shoe Dealer. Pet Dec 
27. Roch dale, Jan 15 at ll. Holland, Rochdale. 

Merrett, Thos, Bristol, Boiler Composition Manufacturer. Pet Dec 19. 
Bristol, Jan 11 at 11. Salmon, Bristol. 

Thomas, Saml, Prisoner for Debt, Ruthin. Adj June12. Rhyl, Jan: 
18at10. Davies, Holywell. 

Webb, Jeremiah Jas, Gioucester, Foreign Fruit Dealer. Pet Dec 27. 
Gloucester, Jan 12at 12. Cooke, Gloucester. 

Westcott, Geo Jas, Bournemouth, Builder. Pet Dec 28. Winchester, 
Jan 22at 11. Mackey, Southampton. 

Williams, Hugh, Bryntirion, or A Aneeey Joiner. Pet Dec 
29. Lpool, Janllat!i2. Evans & Co, L 

Wilson, 'y, Newcastle-upon- Tyne, out of Micasée. Pet Dec 27: 
Newessile. Jan 14at 10. Hoyle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Frrpay, Dec. 28, 1866. 
Wilson, Chas Fredk, Torriano-avenne, Camden-town, Clerk. Deo 27 
Turspay, Jan. 1, 1867. 
Bruce, Chas, Holles-st, Cavendish-sq, Professor of Sanscrit. Dec 22, 








RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
37, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C. 
SOLICITORS are invited to introduce, on behalf of their clients, Pro- 
s for Loans on Freehold or Leasehold Property, Reversions, Life 
Interests, or other adequate securities. 
Proposals may be made in the first instance according to the following 


form :— 
PrvurosaL For LoAN on MorTGacGEs. 


Introduced by (state name and address of solicitor) 
Amount required £ 
Time and mode of da (i. e., whether for a term cervain, or by 


Security (state shortly the eS Oe and, if land er build- 


ings, state the net annual 


State what Life Policy (if any) is proposed to be -effected with the 


’ Gresham Office in connexion with the security. 


By order of the Board, 
F. ALLAN CURTIS, h Actuary and Searetary. 


LACK’S SILVER ‘ELECTRO PLATE is a coat- 
ing of pure Silver over Nickel. A combination of two metals pos- 
sessing such valuable properties renders it in appearance and wear equat 
Fiddle Pattern. 
£s 4. Zs. 
110 Oandi 18 
eeeeces 1 0 Oandi 0 
110 Oandl 18 
1 0 Oand! 10 
0 12 Oand 0 i8 
Every Article for the a asin Silver. A Sample Tea ape for- 
warded on receir* of 20 sta 
RICHARD & JOHN "SLACK, 836, STRAND, LONDON. 
LACK’S FENDER AND FIRE- IRON WARE- 
HOUSE is the MOST ECONOMICAL, consistent with good quality :— 
Iron Fenders, 3s.6d.; Bronzed ditto, 83. 6d., with standards; superior 
Drawing-room ditto, 14s. 6d. to 50s.; Fire Irons, 2s. 6d. to 20s. Patent 








ddibe? 





| Dish Covers, with handles to take off, [8s. setof six. Table Knives and 


Forks, 8s. per dozen. Roasting Jacks, complete, 7s. 6d. ig my 
6s. 64, set of three; elegant Papier Maché ditto, 25s *he set. Tea 
with plated knob, 5s. 6d. ; Coal Scuttles, 2s.6d. A set of Kitchen 
sils for cottage, £3. Siack’ 's Cutlery has been celeurated for 50 
Ivory Table Knives, 14s,, IG6s., and 18s. per dozen. White Bone Knives 
and Forks,8s. 9d. and 12s.; Black Horn ditto, 8s. and i0s. All war- 


oy 


ranted. 

As the limits of an advertisement will not allow of a detailed list, pur- 
chasers are requested to send for their Catalogue, with 350 drawings, and 
prices of Electro-Piate, Warranted Table Cutlery, Furnishing Ironmon- 
gery, &e. be had gratis or post free. Every article marked in plain 


| figures at the same low prieea for which their establishment has been 


celebrated for nearly 50 years. Orders above £2 delivered carriage free 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 236, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Somerset House. 


1° SOLICITORS, &e., requiring DEED BOXES, 
will find the best-made article lower than any other house. Lists 
of Prices and sizes may be had gratis cr sent post tree. 
BICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite Somerset House, 
RENAE Gtariy 80 yours. ‘Orders ebove £2 sent carriage free. 
and 


N\HE SMOKER’S BONBON  immedia 

effectually removes the Taste and Sme!l of Tobacco from Mouth 
and Breath, and renders Smoking agreeable and po a It chee pleasant 
and wholesome. Prepared by a patent process, from the recipe of an 
eminent ph: , by SCHOOLING & Co., Wholesale and Export Con- 
fectioners, thual- -green, London, One Shilling per box; post free, 14 
stamps.—Sold by Chemists, Tot ists, &e, 

ROCESS SERVER.—H. Parton, 58, ’s-road ” 


Holioway, References to some of the first firms in the City. 
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AW FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. Offices, 

Chancery-lane, London. Subscribed Capital, £5,000,000. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. the fat, _— Chancellor. 

The Right Hon. Lord Tr 

The Right Hon, Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart, 

‘The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Sir J. L. et Bruce, 

The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Sir G. J. Turn 

The a Hon. John Robert Mowbray, M.P., bo dein Advocate- 


Willinen ereabiala: Esq. 

Insurances expiring at Christmas should be renewed within 15 days 
thereafter, at the offices of the Society, or with any of its agents through- 
out the country. The full and immediate benefit of the reduction of duty to 
ls. 6d. per cent. will be given to the insured. 

EDWARD BLAKE BEAL, Secretary. 





LOANS ON DEBENTURES. 


J OHN CROSSLEY AND SONS (LIMITED), 
HALIFAX, 
ns SUBSCRIBED... ++0£1,650,009 
PAID «+e £1,092,390 
De. - £11, 284 
The Directors of the above Company are prepared to RECEIVE LOANS 
‘on Debentures fer periods of not Jess than one, or more than five years ; 
to bear interest at five per cent. per annum. The interest on sums from 
£10 to £100 will be paid yearly, say on the 5th of July; the interest on 
sums exceeding £100 wiil be paid half yearly, say on t e 5th of January 
and on the 5th of July. 
Loans for periods of longer or shorter dates than the above will be 
subject to special arrangement. 
Apply personally, or by letter, to Mr. BENJAMIN MUSGRAVE, 
Dean Clough Mills, Halifax. 


QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, 10, LANCASTER-PLACE, STRAND. 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
Francis Bennett Goldney, Esq. 
Chas. Richard Harford, jun., Esq. 





Daniel Smith Bockett, Esq. 
Major C. L. Boileau. 
Lieut.-Colonel Chase. Henry Pigeon, Esq 

William Henry — Esq. Henry eomene Ea. 

Thomas Curtis, Esq. George Roots, Esq. 
Auditors—Charles Armstrong, Esq.; William Richard Bingley, Esq.; 
Alfred Langdale, Esq. 

Solicitors— Messrs. Clayton & Sons. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co. 
Actuary—F. Hendriks, Esq. 
This Society purchases reversionary property, life interests, and life 
policies of assurance, and grauts loans on these securities. 
Forms of proposal may be obtained at the office, 
F. §8. CLAYTON, Joint 
C. H. CLAYTON, § Secretaries. 





CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
Everyone should therefore provide against them ! 


£1000 ou case or Deatu, on £6 ren Weex waite Larp ur BY InsvBy, 
CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
The oldest established Company in the World insuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


64, ComnuiLt, anv 10, Recent Street, Lonpow. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY, 
Established 1850. Capital £100,000. 





[HE 


Owners of Property a or having special engagements to meet, 


-can have a portion of their 
fixed days without extra charge. 
Office, 3, Charlotte-row, Mansion House, 


TARRAGONES. 
BOTTLES AND CASES INCLUDED. 
Post Orders on Vere Street. 


CHARLES WARD AND SON, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
185. per doz. TARRAGONES. per doz. 18s. 


HILLIPS & COMPANY'S TEAS ARE I BEST 
AND at sy a STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, Is. 64., 
2s., 28, 6d., 3s. Most Delic licious Black Tea is.now only 3s. 6d. 
Pure, ich, yA Choice Coffee, is. 4d., Is. 6d is.8d, PHILLIPS 
CO., Tka Meacuanrs, 8, King William-street, ty, London, E.C, 
A price current free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all goods Carriage Fre> within eight miles of 
No. 4, etn te tent ee 40s. worth Carriage Free to any Railway 
et Town in yo ae Co. have no agents, nor 
P pane camieatio orcester or Swansea, 


Rents remitted or paid to their credit on 





18s. per dz. per doz. 18s. 





SS 
LAW PRINTING. t 
ATES AND ALEXANDER, 


Law anp Postic Companres Painters, 


7, 8, 9, Church Passage, Chancery Lane, E.C., 
Invite the attention of the Legal Profession to the superior ad 
their Office affords for the execution of every description of Printing, 
They invite orders for— 


PARLIAMENTARY BILLS, APPEALS, BILLS OF COMPLAINT, ANSWERS 
And all Legal Documents. 
MEMORANDUMS AND ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 
PROSPECTUSES, and all work in connection with Public Companies, 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale, Auctioneers’ Catalogues, Posters, ce, 


BILLS OF COMPLAINT AND ANSWERS, 
FOR Casi, 
PER 4s, 6d. PAGE, 
A Lower Charge tian has hitherto been offered by the Trade, 
Price IF PUT TO ACcouUNT, 
£2 % 0s. £20 6d, £240 Gd. £2 On ad 
YATES & ALEXANDER, 
Law, PARLIAMENTARY, AND GENERAL PRINTERS 
7,8, 9, Church Passage, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


HAT IS YOUR CREST AND MOTTO ?— 
Send name and county to Culleton’s Heraldic Office, with 3s. 6d, 
for plain sketch; in heraldic colours, 6s. The arms of man and wife 
blended. The proper colours for servants’ livery. Family pedigrees 
traced. Culleton’s book of family crests and mottoes, 4,000 engravings, 
printed in colours, £10 10s. The Manual of Heraldry, 490 = 
3s. 6d.; crest engraved on seals, rings, and dies, 7s. 6d.; book p! 
engraved with arms, 2ls.—T. CuoLtterox, Genealogist, 25, ‘Oresbonan 
street, corver of St. Martin’s-lane. 


NULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES, 21s., for 
J Stamping Paper with Crest, Monogram, or Address. Anyone can 
use them.—25, Cranbourne-street. 


w= -PLATES Engraved with Arms and Crest, 21s, 

Livery-button Dies, 2 gs. Crest on silver spoons or : 5s, per 
dozen; Crest on seals or steel dies, 7s. 6d. Desk Seals with engraved 
crest or monogram, 12s.—I, CotteTron, 25, Cranbourne-street. 


5 QUIRE OF PAPER, 3s., Stamped with Monearas : 

100 Envelopes, 1s. 6d. No charge for engraving Steel Die with 
Monogram, Crest, or Address, if an order be given for a Ream of very 
best paper and 500 Envelopes, all Stamped, for 21s., or P.O. order. 
Monograms designed, }s.—25, Cranbourne-stre:t. 


ULLETON’S VISITING CARD.—A copper-plate 


engraved and 50 superfine Cards printed for 2s.; post-free, 
—25, Cranbourne-street. 


-YULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING LINEN. 

The most permanent way of marking Linen with Crest, Monogram, 

or Name. Anyone can use them. Initial Plate,is ; Name Plate, 2s. 6d.; 

Set of Moveable Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 5s.; with directions, post-free 

for cash or stamps. By T. CuLtETon, Seal Engraver to her Majesty and 

Diesinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourne-street (corner of St. 
Martin’ Stent, W.c. 























= wage Gazette ” (published by authority) and London and Country 
Advertisement Office, No. 119, Chancery-lane, Fleet Street. 


Hee RY GREEN (many years with the late George 
My eR anagem Agent, begs to direct the attention of 

to the advantages of his long experience of upwards 
7 —_ — gt the special insertion of all pro forma notices, &c., and 
hereby solicits their continued support.—N B. One copy of advertisement 
only required, and the strictest care and promptitude assured. 


AP RELOAR. 








} ° Crarcirted es MANUFACTURER. 





N?2: 67, LUDGATE-HILL. 





‘REEHOLD GROUND RENTS OF £550, £500, 

and £150 per eye well secured on newly-erected premises in 

the City of London to be sold to pay Four-and-a half per cent.—Apply to 
Messrs, Diesy & Suanr, sa Clement’ bien Lombard-street, 


CASES TO HOLD THE NUMBERS 
SOLICITORS JOURNAL 


AND 
WEEKLY REPORTER 
CAN BE HAD AT THE OFFICE, 
OR THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER, 
Price 3s, 6d. and 7s, 6d. 
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